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Is Chicago's 


“The Player,’ by George Luks; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan medal, with $1,500. 


Because the prizes for portraiture and 
figure painting were so tempting, Chicago’s 
thirty-ninth annual exhibition of American 
painting and sculpture at the Art Insti- 
tute contains a most unusual proportion 
of that kind of work. Usually landscape 
overwhelmingly predominates in an Amer- 
ican exhibition, but out of the 217 paint- 
ings displayed in the nine galleries in Chi- 
cago, 54 are portraits or figure pieces. 
There are 63 examples of sculpture. Un- 
usually large crowds are attending. 

It is extraordinary how the critics dis- 
agree as to the characteristics even of the 


“Nubian Girl;’ by Benjamin T. Kurtz; 
awarded Mrs. Keith Spalding pri. 000 
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Radical 


“Family Group,’ by Charles Hopkinson, awarded the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 


Logan medal, with $1,000,-at Chicago’s 39th annual. 


display. “It is a conservative exhibit,” says 
Miss Eleanor Jewett of the Tribune. “You 
will find nothing to revolt you and extreme- 
ly little to startle you, either into an ex- 
clamation of sheer delight or into one of 
disgruntled impatience.” But Miss Lena 
M. McCauley of the Evening Post was both 
startled and revolted. “The student in 
search of the ideal,” she thinks, “will be 
puzzled and go away in confusion.” 

“Strange names, strange methods, cur- 
ious intentions and stranger results,” says 
Miss McCauley, “qualify the paintings and 
sculptures. Cherished memories of the past 
are turned topsy-turvy. The ideals of train- 
ing in many instances are as naught. Yet 
the jury accepted all these works because 
they are products of the times. Time itself 
will test their values. 

“Among them are examples of well-con- 
ceived and well-executed paintings and 
sculptures which carry on the traditions of 


| the past as they bear signs of fresh im- 


pulses of another era. 
voking exhibition. 
“This thirty-ninth annual salon of Amer- 
ican art in Chicago will be recorded in the 
notebooks of historians as an assembly of 
examples of individuality. There are few 
commonplace subjects. Nearly every one is 
unique in some peculiar way. Few of the 
figure paintings are on the scale of the av- 
erage conventional portrait. All sorts of 
liberties are taken with poses, with acces- 
sories and with technique. Frequently the 
painter seems to have been driven to des- 


It is a thought-pro- 


“A year’s reading of THE Art Dicest 
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peration to produce something different. 
Lack of taste, departure from standards of 
a graceful order, defiance of harmonies of 
color in flesh tints, a sense of restlessness 
and haste in an effort to fill a canvas are 
irritating.” 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal, 
carrying with it $1,500, was awarded to 
“The Player,” by George Luks. The Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal, carrying 
with it $1,000, went to Charles Hopkinson 
for his “Family Group.” The Potter Pal- 
mer gold medal, with its $1,000, was won 


[Continued on page 13] 





“Nude,” by Eugene Speicher; Potter Pal- 
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Were the Glozel “Discoveries” Faked? 





Glozel Death’s Head Vase. 


The French art world, and particularly 
that part inclined toward archaeology, has 
been in the throes of argument over the 
finding of certain clay tablets incised with 
linear writing and certain examples of pot- 
tery by a peasant at Glozel, near Vichy, 
France, just beneath the surface of a field of 
newly cleared ground. Some say the ob- 
jects are faked, but eminent authorities, 
such as Dr. Salomon Reinach, accept them 
as genuine but disagree as to their date— 
Dr. Reinach ascribing them to the Neolithic 
age of about 4000 B. C. while Camille Ju- 
lian considers that the mysterious alphabet 
is “cursive Latin of the time of the Em- 
pire,” the inscriptions being “magic for- 
mulae, incantations and vows.” 

The controversy has been going on 
mainly in the columns of the Mercure de 





Glozel Clay Tablet. 


France, and has now been taken up by the 
English periodicals, the Jllustrated London 
News recently devoting three pages to it, 
with a cautious review by Prof.-G. Elliot 
Smith, author of “The Evolution of Man” 
and professor at the University of London. 
One point at issue is whether the Minoan 
culture of Crete extended its influence to 
Western Europe in the Neolithic age, or 
whether that very culture “originated in 
Western Europe and spread eastward. 

Whether the finds are genuine or whether 
some clever faker, schooled in the “art” 
of burying imitation antiquities in the earth 
for commercial purposes, is having fun with 
the archeologists, is a moot question, but 
no one can deny that the death’s head vase 
here reproduced his poignant strength or 
that the linear script on the clay tablet was 
incised by the hand of an artist. 





“Second-Hand” Art 


Are dealers in antiques and old masters 
in reality “second-hand men?” The Boston 
police, in the quest of thieves who have 
rifled mansions in the Summer months, have 
issued a decree that seems to say so, and 
which has caused antique men in Boston 
to raise a fund and employ counsel, ac- 
cording to the Transcript. 

This is the dictum laid down by the po- 
lice: “By whatever name he may endeavor 
to be known, the merchant who sells some- 
thing that has been used before is a second- 
hand dealer; he must be licensed as such 
and the $10 fee required; he must report 
before ten o’clock each day his purchases of 
the day before, with information from 
whom purchased and the age of the previous 
owner, accompanying a description of the 
goods; he may not sell any of these articles 
for thirty days; and he must keep his books 
in accordance with the ideas of the police.” 

All of which, if enforced, would cause 
annoyance and loss of dignity to the men 
who sell Rembrandts, scarabs or aquamaniles. 





McKenzie Work For Edinburgh 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, of Philadelphia, 
says the Inquirer, is working on a commis- 
sion from the city of Edinburgh to execute 
a memorial to commemorate the part taken 
by Scotland in the World War, and which 
; 40 
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Bohemian Master Here 


T. F. Simon, painter-etcher and perhaps 
the most famous of all the artists of Czecho- 
slovakia, is in New York. His colored 
etchings of Paris scenes were hailed as 
interpreting the familiar beauties of Paris 
anew to the French people, and he has come 
to America, says the Christian Science 
Monitor, with the purpose similarly to in- 
terpret New York and other cities to Amer- 
icans. 

“Already Mr. Simon is at work,” says this 
newspaper, “making nocturne, twilight and 
daytime sketches of New York’s skyscraper 
buildings, its busy thoroughfares, suspension 
bridges, docks and harbor craft. Tiny 
little sketches they are, on uniform rec- 
tangular sheets, perhaps six inches wide, 
or high, black ones being used for the noc- 
turnes.” 

Mr. Simon has exhibited in New York, 
at Keppel’s, and in Chicago, at Roullier’s, 
and his etchings are familiar in dealers’ cab- 
inets. His present tour will comprehend 
Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, 
San Diego, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, after which he will continue to 
Hawaii and the Philippines, Japan, China, 
India, Egypt and Greece, ending with 
Naples and Marseilles. Then he expects 
o return to i 
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Brangwyn Is Angry 


Frank Brangwyn has flown into the face 
of tradition and brought a storm upon his 
head in painting a set of “Stations of the 
Cross” for a leper settlement in South Af- 
rica. The shocking thing was that he de- 
picted modern figures, with the Roman sol- 
diers in khaki and wearing steel helmets; 
and also that he portrayed an excess of 
brutality. 

Stung by the criticisms, Mr. Brangwyn 
made a vigorous reply in the London Sun- 
day Express. 

“I painted my ‘Stations’ for the lepers, 
and for no one else,” he said. “I had a 
clear object, which was simply to show 
them, as vividly as possible, that, dark and 
pitiful as was their lives there was a tragedy 
greater than their own—a tragedy which 
contained within itself their greatest hope. 
The pictures were not intended for the pub- 
lic, but, since the public seem to have been 
aroused by them, in just such measure they 
are successful. 


“I painted the figures in modern dress. 
All of the great masters have shown his- 
torical characters in contemporary cos- 
tume. It is an excellent means of bringing 
realisation of the subject to the beholder. 

“We have too many mental sluggards to- 
day—people who snore their way through 
art, and grumble loudly when a little orig- 
inality wakes them up. The ignorant at- 
tacks made on a sculptor like Jacob Ep- 
stein are an instance. 


“Art is not a matter of mere personal 
likes and dislikes; the fact that a man has 
a weakness for lamb does not justify him 
in a wholesale condemnation of beef.” 


Mr. Brangwyn has been working for two 
years in his great timbered studio at Ditch- 
ling, Sussex, on his war memorial panels 
for the great hall of the House of Lords. 
Several are 50 feet long and 38 feet deep. 
The artist estimates that they will not be 
completed for six years. 

“My aim in the House of Lords panels 
is to show vividly the riches and fruitfulness 
of the British Empire,” declared the painter. 
“Harrowing war memories I am rigidly ex- 
cluding. My theme is the Empire, in all its 
majesty and multitudinous resource, for 
that, as I see it, is the most fitting commem- 
oration of the things for which we fought. 
Perhaps that will reassure the high priests 
of insipidity who are so shocked by my 
‘brutality.’ ” 

Mr. Brangwyn nevertheless managed to 
shock a certain section of the public again 
by using a bevy of American negro show 
girls as models for one of these panels, 
members of the “Blackbirds” revue appear- 
ing at the London Pavilion. 

Sculpture by John Tweed will accompany 
the panels in the House of Lords memorial. 





Demand Statues’ Destruction 


Berlin’s famous “Avenue of Victory,” 
that outdoor sculpture gallery which runs 
across the Tiergarten not far from the 
Brandenburg Gate and is composed of 
scores of effigies of the Hohenzollerns be- 
ginning with the days when they ruled only 
Brandenburg, is in danger of destruction 
from the Prussian Diet. The Prussian Fi- 
nance Ministry recently spent a lot of 
money in renovating the sculptures, which 
have been called the world’s ugliest statues, 
and this has caused the Communists and 
radicals in the Diet to repeat their demand 
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One Man Selected All Works in Dresden’s Great International 





“Wife of Dr. Wolff,’ by Felice Casorati 
(Italian). Dresden International, 1926. 


“The International Art Exhibition of 
Dresden,” says Die Kunst, “is of a success- 
ful uniformity because all exhibited works 
were selected by Dr. Hans Posse, director 
of the Dresden Gallery, with the intention 
to show how modern tendency exists or, at 
least, how modern tendency has its partisans 
in all the countries of Europe. But the 
exhibition means still more: it is a retrospect 
of the growth of the modern idea in art, 
since Dr. Posse selected from those older 
artists such works as have kept their stan- 
dard. This applies especially to Germany’s 
three foremost masters, Corinth, Liebermann 
and Slevogt, but not less to Marc and 
Macke and those foreign artists whose pic- 
tures are exhibited. 


“Of the German division, the Dresden 
section, which gives a selection of present- 
time artists, is the most diversified and, 
therefore, interesting to many art lovers, 
but its effect is not as accomplished as that 
of the foreign divisions. One sees creations 
of Robert Sterl, Otto Gusmann, Paul Roess- 
ler, Feldbauer, Dorsch, Hans Unger, Otto 
Lange, Dix and Felixmueller, and, as a 
strong contrast to these artists, Richard 
Mueller, who always draws and colors in 
a correct and sharp manner. 


“Of Dresden plastic art, especially worth 
mentioning are, Albiker’s excellent ‘Saint Se- 
bastian’ in wood and ‘Pallas Athene,’ which, 
larger than life size, proves very effective 
against a white background. The vestibule 
is dominated by George Wryba’s mighty 
equestrian statue of King George. Arthur 
Lange’s life size figures of girls belong to 
the best of the Dresden plastic art. 

“Among the paintings of this international 
dicplay, French art dominates. One sees 
nearly twenty of the best paintings of the 
famous collection of Oskar ‘Schmitz of 
Dresden. There are master works by Paul 
Cézanne (‘Young Man with Red Waistcoat’) 
Eugéne Boudin (‘Landscape’), Daumier, 
Edgar Degas (‘Women Ironing’ and ‘Bal- 
let Dancers’), Eugene Delacroix (‘Samson 
and Delila’), Paul Gauguin (‘Flowers from 
Tahiti’), Edouard Manet (‘The Modiste’ 
and ‘Boulogne’), Claude Monet, Camille 
Pissarro (‘Spring Landscape’), Auguste 
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tures) and Alfred Sisley (‘Seine in the 
Spring’). 

“Henri Rousseau, for whom a special 
room was furnished, is represented by a 
dozen paintings, as is Matisse. By Utrillo, 
who at the present time stands on the 
height of his fame, are exhibited six pic- 
tures; likewise six by Vlaminck who up to 
date is not very well known in Germany. 
One would not go wrong to include Rous- 
seau, Utrillo and Vlaminck with the mas- 
ters of the ‘Neue Sachlichkeit.’ Derain, 
Corot and Signac are represented by ex- 
cellent works. The whole period beginning 
with Delacroix and extending over the Im- 
pressionists, the Cubists and the Express- 
ionists to the ‘Neue Sachlichkeit’ is well 
represented. 


“In the Belgian division one sees a splen- 
did collection of the Ostende painter James 
Ensor, who is now 66 years old and who, 
about 1890, when Expressionist art gained 
a foothold in Germany, joined this theory, 
which he now represents in an independent 
and moderate manner. Not far from En- 
sor are to be seen other works of an entirely 
different technic, for instance three pic- 
tures by Constand Permeke, lent by the 
Belgian Department of Science and Art; 
a sober ‘Mother and child’ by Gustave van 
de Woestyne, and a masterly ‘Winter Land- 
scape’ by Albert Servaes, which shows the 
influence of the Flemish old masters. 

“To the Parisian group belongs the Span- 
ish artist Picasso, whose development is to 
be seen in a few very delicate pictures. 
There is also Juan Gris and José de To- 
gores, who is represented by a couple of 
sharply drawn nude figures. 


“Italy is represented by Ubaldo Oppi, Fe- 
lice Casorati, Giorgio de Chirico and Carlo 
Carra. The latter, who in his early days 
belonged to the Futurists, now paints land- 
scapes. Chirico shows in his ‘Prodigal Son’ 
and a ‘Self Portrait’ figures with quiet 
faces; Ubaldo Oppi clear, jolly and resolute 
figures. This may be said also of Casorati’s 
portrait of the ‘Wife of Dr. Wollf’. Ital- 
ian Futurism is represented by Severini’s 
‘Bal Tabarin in Paris’, a painting of high 
decorative effect. 

“Depending on Paris are the Japanese ar- 
tist Tsueguharne Fujita with his picture 


‘Before the Ball,’ the Czechoslovakian 
Georg Kars (‘Nude Painting’ and ‘Still 
Life’), Oskar Coubine (‘Two  School- 


children’), Filla and others; also the Poles 
Eugene Zak (‘The Drinker’), Iser, and 
Moise Kisling, who is represented by some 
excellent pictures. Among the Hungarian 
artists whose works are especially attrac- 
tive, may be mentoned Josef Rippl-Ronay 
(‘Picture of the Holy Night’) and Stefan 
Szoenyi (‘Bath’). The division by Aus- 
trian artists is very small, but it includes 
Gustav KKlint’s ‘Young Women’, Max Op- 
penheimer’s ‘Hess-Quartet? and Egon 
Schiele’s ‘Resting Women.’ Kokoschka, 
the one and only Austrian artist of Europ- 
ean fame, exhibits a magnificient landscape, 
‘On the Thames.’ 


“The Netherland division contains pictures 
by Vincent van Gogh, among them the fa- 
mous ‘Bridge of Arles’ and the ‘Postoffice 
Clerk.’ Jan Sluyters (‘Portrait’, ‘Bathroom’ 
and ‘The Bride’) and Kees van Dongen 
(‘The Silver Shirt’ and ‘Spanish Woman’) 
are Dutch by birth, but their art is of Paris. 
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“Mother and Child,” by Gustave de Woes- 
tyne (Belgian). Dresden International. 


dow’, which belongs to the museum of 
Amsterdam. 

“Rich and varied is the exhibition of Swiss 
paintings. There is Ferdinand Hodler with 
his grand ‘Holy Hour’ and the strong land- 
scape ‘Thuner See’ which remind one of 
the days when the first pictures of this fa- 
mous Helvetian caused a sensation. Op- 
posite them hang three works by Theo- 
phile Robert, which have a very quiet effect; 
also the picture ‘Fruit Harvest’ by Cuno 
Amiei. Pellegrini’s monumental ‘Ensign’ 
decorates the vestibule. 

“The Englishmen and the Americans are 
not represented advantageously. Some 
works of Swedish artists are very pleas- 
ing. The most famous painter in the Nor- 
wegian division is Edward Munch, with 
eleven large sized pictures. In the Danish 
division there is nothing important. The 
Finnish artist Tyko Konstantin Sallinen is 
represented by seven pictures. The Rus- 
sian room is dominated by five large sized 
pictures with the title ‘Spanish Women’ by 
Natalie Gontscharowa. 

“All in all it may be said that with this 
international Dresden leads again all Ger- 
man art exhibitions.” 





Painter of Sick Child Dead 


Joseph Clark, R.A., who sprang to quick 
success in 1857, when he exhibited the 
often reproduced “The Sick Child” at the 
Royal Academy, died at Ramsgate at the 
age of 92. “Tales from Flanders,” his 
last Royal Academy picture was shown 
there in 1916. He was awarded a medal 
at Philadelphia in 1876 and two of his pic- 
tures, purchased by the Chantrey Bequest, 
are in the Tate Gallery. 





Puccini to Have a Monument 


Dispatches from Rome say that Italy is 
to erect a national monument to the com- 
poser Giacomo Puccini. The movement is 
under the patronage of the king, and Signor 
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Corinth’s Dying View 


“Self Portrait,’ by Lovis Corinth. 


Some pictures from the great Berlin ex- 
hibition of Lovis Corinth were taken to 
Frankfort and exhibited in the rocms of 
the Kunstverein. Kunst Fiir Alle, treating 
of one particular phase, says: 

“There are shown characteristic pictures 
of all important phases of the artist's life, 
but most emphasis has been brought to bear 
on the works of the artist’s last years, which 
are like magnificent manifestations of a 
Vulcanic temperament that nearly had given 
up contact with the world. One may read 
in the pictures the fear of the end. They 
show how Corinth, dying, set about reliv- 
ing life in all its variety. Every incident 
known to him came back. In his last pic- 
tures his vision is new and different. For 
instance, the self portrait is the picture of 
a pursued man who does not want to lose 
another minute of his existence.” 





Held Couldn’t “Draw” 


John Held, Jr., cartoonist, originator of 
“Margy” the short skirted flapper, designer 
of the costumes and scenery for “Ameri- 
cana,” farmer and constable at Weston, 
Conn., was defeated for congressman by 
his republican opponent. 

“IT am delighted to hear it,” said Mr. 
Heid when told the news, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune. “Once in 
Washington my Margy would have de- 
manded the White House. Now she will 
have to stay on the farm.” Mr. Held was 
not referring to his flapper Margy but to 
his small daughter, born about the same 
time he originated the cartoon character of 
the same name. 

The venturesomeness with which Mr. 
Held ran on the democratic ticket in Con- 
necticut is nothing new in his life. He ven- 
tured from Salt Lake City, his birthpiace, 
to New York, with four dollars in his 
pocket. Two years ago he ventured too 
near the heels of a Percheron horse and 
the impact fractured his skull. The sur- 
geons ventured a major operation and saved 
him, and to celebrate his recovery he ven- 
tured to Morocco where the Riffs and the 
French were taking pot shots at each other. 
Coming home he took a venturesome flight 
over the Mediterranean in an ordinary open 
mail plane, perched on the sacks and hold- 
ing on to the struts. And the Herald Tri- 
bune interviewer found him putting apples 
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Thanks, Sir John! 


The American art world and particularly 
American artists will thank Sir John Lavery 
for a certain thing he said at a luncheon 
ia London of the English-Speaking Union 
just after his return from the New World. 
He commiserated with America because of 
the influx of uninspired and fourth rate 
foreign painters who come over here to 
gather in the dollars. 

“The ultra-moderns, or what some have 
called the ‘jazz’ painters and sculptors, re- 
ceive considerable support in America,” 
Sir John is quoted as saying by the London 
Daily Telegraph. “That is reasonable in a 
’ country whither, for many years, the artis- 
tic failures from other countries have 
flocked, unloading academic dullness and 
convention upon a public whose natural 
exuberance and gaiety were depressed by 
them. The reaction has been towards the 
fresh light and colour of the modern school, 
even when pushed to extreme crudities.” 


The purchase of contemporary works of 
art was always more indicative of the 
measure of interest and taste of a people 
than the purchase of old masters, said Sir 
John. In the former case judgment and 
discrimination were necessary, whereas in 
the latter neither was required if one had 
money and an intermediary. He did not 
mean to imply that the great European 
masters now in the possession of America 
were not of the greatest help in the culti- 
vation of taste, but he did consider that 
modern art institutions did more for the 
spread of esthetic knowledge than all the 
real or spurious old masters in the world. 

Some years ago it was observed in Eng- 
land that the pictures in the National Gallery 
which had withstood the ravages of time 
for centuries were not proof against the 
chemical-ladened atmosphere of today, and 
it was cecided that all pictures and tapes- 
tries of value should be put under glass and 
sealed up. America had priceless European 
masterpieces, regarding which he felt some 
concern, because of the over-heated, dry at- 
mosphere in which oil paintings and tapes- 
tries were usually seen there. 

* * * 


Now the painter Vadasz, just in from 
Europe, may be a great master. The editor 
of Tue Art Dicest never saw any of his 
pictures and never heard of him before, 
therefore can make no comment. There 
can be no harm, however, in quoting the 
following from the New York Herald Tri- 
bune as an example of the familiar “blurb” 
with which the newspapers announce the 
coming of foreign painters: 

“Nicolas de Vadasz, the Hungarian por- 
trait painter, arrived yesterday from Bud- 
apest on the French liner France, on his 
way to Hollywood in search of American 
beauty. He said he had made paintings of 
the late Emperor Franz Josef, the late Czar 
of Russia, the King of Italy, the King of 
England and of many other members of the 
royal families of Europe. 

“In his opinion the Italian woman is not 
only beautiful, but she also possesses the 
classic and aristocratic type of beauty. He 
said that after much study he had come to 
the conclusion that the American type was 
the most beautiful in the world. ‘That is 
why I have come over here to wander about 
quietly, alone, so that I can pick out the 
women I want to paint,’ he said.” 

Wander about quietly? Not if Mrs. Oyl 
Derryck of Beverly Hills can make a social 
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Turkey’s First Statue 





Mustapha Kemal Pasha, by Krippel. 


The first statue ever erected in Turkey, 
a work representing the president, Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, has been unveiled at 
Constantinople. Simultaneously there went 
into effect Turkey’s new civil code, which 
supercedes the Koranic laws, one of which 
forbad the erection of statues. 


The statue proves that Turkey starts 
without prejudices, for the work, by the 
Viennese sculptor, Herr Krippel, is Ex- 
pressionist in treatment, all detail being sub- 
ordinated to the expression of determina- 
tion and force. It represents the hero of 
Turkey in modern clothes, in an attitude that 
portrays both his character and that of the 
“new Turkey”. It was presented by the 
city of Constantinople, much to the horror, 
says the London Daily Express, of the old 
fashioned followers of the prophet. 

An exhibition of sculpture and painting 
in the European style by Turkish artists 
has been opened by the Turkish president, 
who expressed the hope that former inter- 
pretations of the Koran would not prevent 
the growth of the fine arts in the new Turk- 
ish republic. 





Cleveland’s French Show 


“Staid picture lovers who have been 
taught to ‘view with alarm’ the mere men- 
tion of such names as Matisse, Picasso, 
Derain and their revolutionary contempo- 
raries have a surprise awaiting them in the 
exhibition of French paintings, drawings 
and lithographs just opened at the Museum 
of Art,” is the way Jessie C. Glasier opens 
her review in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“W. L. Milliken, the curator, asks only 
fair play for these French artists,” Miss 
Glasier continues, “whose work as shown 
in this collection of really fine examples 
speaks for itself in refutation of the charge 
that they were ignorant of the rudiments 
of good art. The truth is that in getting 
together this display, believed to be as fine 
as anything yet shown in the United States, 
the museum presents an unusual opportunity 
to study the enormous range of black and 
white work and a use of line and color 
called daring a few decades ago, but which 
appears now only a more perfect expression 
of the moods and impressions which in- 
spire so many twentieth century artists more 
or_less_ uns .” 
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London and Paris Pay Ho 
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“La Carriole du Pére Juniet.” 


When a notable group of twelve paint- 
ings by a former French customs officer, the 
“Douanier” Henri Rousseau (1844-1910), 
was put on view at the Lefévre Galleries in 
London, there were being shown in other 
galleries of the city two large exhibitions 
of work by servants of the British govern- 
ment who make of art an avocation—the 
General Post Office Art Club, whose 400 
members held their fourteenth annual dis- 
play, and the Army Officers Art Society, 
which showed 430 works. This indicates 
that England has much “official art,” though 
not in the ordinary sense of the term. 

The London papers devoted much space 
to the “Douanier”, that extraordinary figure 
in French art. The world has regarded 
Rousseau as one of a child-like mind, and 
has greatly marvelled that his simple and 
crude appearing pictures now bring as much 
as $25,000 for the larger examples. After 
reading the review of this exhibition in the 
Times one gains a deeper insight into all 
this. The critic says: 

“Hitherto Henri Rousseau, commonly 
known from his calling as the ‘Douanier,’ 
has been, for most of us, little more than 
a name illuminated by occasional reproduc- 
tions in books on modern French painting. 
Rousseau should have a ready welcome in 
England, for two reasons. He was much 
more mental than visual in his grasp of na- 
ture, and he expressed himseif in line rather 
than in mass. His affinities are with the 
Blake of the ‘Songs of Innocence’ rather 
than with Blake the designer—his ‘Lion 
dans la Foret’ might be the pictorial equiv- 
alent of Blake’s ‘Tiger’-—with R. L. Stev- 
enson in ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses,’ and, 
with differences, with the English jPre- 
Raphaelites. He was concerned with the 
romance of things as they are known or 
felt to be rather than as they look to the 
sophisticated eye. Perhaps the nearest thing 
in painting in England to the work of Rous- 
seau is ‘Hammersmith Bridge on Boat-race 
Day,’ by Mr. Walter Greaves, but, whereas 
Mr. Greaves lost his artistic innocence to 
Whistler, Rousseau preserved his unim- 
paired into maturity and technical exper- 
ience. 

“Too much ought not to be made of Rous- 
seau’s way of looking at things. In effect 
it is- strongly individual, but in reality it 
is the way many people looked at things 
before they were taught to see. Rousseau 
refused to be taught to see, and we are 
the gainers in an art of great originality, 
vibrating with the memories of childhood. 





As an artist he combined an intense, an 
almost mystical, appreciation of things as 
things with a truly remarkable sense of 
design—of linear rhythm in particular. In 
a sense, the delightful painting of ‘La 
Carriole du Pére Juniet,’ with all the 
family dressed up for Sunday and the dogs 
in attendance, might be seen on any sign- 
board; but you have only to observe the 
placing of the dogs, the run of the black 
harness, and the answering curves of the 
horse’s neck ; %\ red wheel to recognize 
a designer of 2 ost faultless instinct. 

“This cor *’ _tion of almost literal repre- 
sentation . pictorial music is the rarest 
thing in the world. It is what distinguish- 
es Rousseau sharply from the English Pre- 
Raphaelites. All Rousseau’s pictures have 
the same admirable music—the run of the 
orange-tree branches, the interweaving of 
the grass and the placing of the golden fruit 
and brown monkeys in ‘Singes dans la 
Foret;’ and it is the music, allowing the 
‘things’ to stir us deeply, which accounts for 
the strangeness of his pictures. 

“Rousseau had to work hard as a douanier 
in quite a small way, and painted only on 
Sundays.” 

* *k * 

When the John Quinn collection of paint- 
ings was sold at auction at the Hotel Drouot 
in Paris at the end of October, “La Bohém- 
ienne Endormie” by Henri Rousseau, 
brought 525,000fr., as against 4oofr. fifteen 
years ago. Writing in L’Art Vivant (Oc- 
tober 15), M. Adolphe Basler comments on 
the startling growth of Rousseau’s popular- 
ity and describes some of his chief works. 
He says in part: : 

“The universal prestige which today sur- 
rounds the name of the customs official 
Rousseau is unique in the history of paint- 
ing. A self-taught elementalist, who never 
set foot inside the studio of a master; a 


mage to the Gentle ‘‘Douanier’’ 
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“Singes dans la Foret.” 


plain man, who painted only for his own 
pleasure or for the entertainment of his 
humble neighbors in a crowded quarter of 
Paris; a naive person, whose awkwardness 
drew the laughter of the middle classes, but 
whose beautiful innocence was able to touch 
the sensibility of an artist or a poet—here 
certainly is something to disturb prophets on 
the destinies of Art, to overturn the whole 


“Nevertheless, the case of Rousseau de- 
mands attention today with more force than 
ever. The great collectors and the mus- 
eums of Europe, America and Japan com- 
pete for the paintings of the Douanier. 
Their prices equal or even exceed those of 
the chefs-d’veuvre of Delacroix, Corot or 
Courbet. How can such a vogue be ex- 
plained? Aside from the growing seduc- 
tion of this ingenuous painting, what other 
mysterious factor can be influencing the 
contemporary mind? 


“Does not the revealing beauty of the 
paintings of the Douanier retain something 
of that spiritual atmosphere in which paint- 
ing lived from 1900 to 1910? A universal 
breath of idealism passed over art at the 
beginning of this century. As the result 
of a desire for less conventional forms, the 
role of an unconscious Giotto was attrib- 
uted to Cézanne and of Cimabue to Rous- 
seau. The time was propitious for the de- 
velopment of an esthetic curiosity freed 
from all stereotyped conceptions. The pre- 
occupations of an analytic art like Impres- 
sionism had already saturated men’s spirits, 
and there was in the naive works of the 
Douanier something to satisfy the thirst 
for a spontaneous synthesis more fully than 
the Elysian springs of Puvis de Chavannes 
or the exotic beverages of Gauguin. For 
the serenity of the former expressed itself 
in studied simplifications, and the charm of 
the latter came from an art entirely decora- 
tive.” 








Ordayne in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles has had its second exhibi- 
tion of the portraits of Neal Ordayne, a 
young Eastern artist who went to Califor- 
nia to make a career for himself. The 
critics have high praise for him. He held 
his first exhibition a year ago in the Can- 
nell & Chaffin Galleries, where the second 
display was seen. Arthur Millier says in 
the Times: 

“Ordayne has grown steadily through 
this busy intervening year. His color has 
become richer, fuller, more varied. His 


draughtsmanship, always good, has reached 
a more forceful simplicity. His brushwork 
has become easier, more pliant, at once more 
expressive and more seductive, the brush- 
work of a man born to paint. 

“Ordayne paints men remarkably well, 
and he has done nothing better than the 
portrait of William P. Jefferies, president of 
the Jonathan Club. It lives before us. We 
look upon a man of intellectual force and 
indomitable will, a man of affairs born to 
success. Ordayne’s psychological insight in 
this portrait is remarkable.” 
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With Picasso 


Mexico was the first country in the New 
World to take Modern art to itself whole 
heartedly. The republic was passing 
through a political and social revolution enc 
of whose consequences was the rec.udes- 
cence of native, or Aztec, art, and there 
is undoubtedly an affinity between M>d- 
ernism and aboriginism. Therefore it is 
not surprising to find in El Universal Ilus- 
trado (Mexico) “A Half Hour with Pi- 
casso” by a talented writer who signs him- 
self “El Abate de Mendoza.” To quote in 


“Tofio Salazar has introduced me to 
Pablo Ruiz Picasso. We are in the Paul 
Rosenberg Gallery, surrounded by paintings 
by the great artist—works which are valued 
at a million and a half francs. The poet 
Pellicer sighs with adjectives—‘Interest- 
ing!’ ‘Stupendous!’ The painter Ramos 
Martinez goes from canvas to canvas, vi- 
brant and enthusiastic. In the distance, a 
group of visitors gaze at Picasso. 

“It is easy to identify Picasso after hav- 
ing seen one of his caricatures; all of him 
is to be found in the immense, round eyes, 
as brilliant as those of the Assyrian statues, 
the flat, straight hair, already gray, cover- 
ing his forehead diagonally, like a gathered 
curtain. 

“He is the simplest of men, wearing a 
suit whose only mission is to cover him; 
it is roomy, comfortable, wrinkled where 
convenient, and with agreeable expansions 
where the free play of muscle demands it; 
he wears broad, red-leather sandals, with- 
out heels, covered with little holes; his 
shirt is of hygienic cellular weave topped 
by a carelessly buttoned collar and a short 
tie knotted like the string of a package; 
he worries little about the exigencies of 
elegance. 

He has an equal disdain for publicity. 
He does not frequent the noisy Montpar- 
nasse, nor does he exhibit his works in the 
salons. Why should he, when he knows 
that he is one of the ‘universal’ men of the 
day? Hundreds of millions of people—all 
of them civilized—know his name. He 
reigns, with no one to dispute his place, 
over the highest summit of contemporary 
European painting. According to all prob- 
abilities, he has genius. And in view of 
these reasons we can understand his per- 
fectly simple reply to a friend who solicited 
an interview for a newspaper man who 
wished to ‘see him and see his works’: 

“If he wishes to see me, I leave my 
house every day at eleven and walk along 
the street, and if he wishes to see my works, 
he may go to the Paul Rosenberg Gallery, 
where they are on exhibition.’ 

“He sells whatever he paints. His 
‘marchand de tableaux’ works for the glory 
of the artist by raising the prices of his 
paintings with praiseworthy perseverance. 
A short time ago a Picasso was sold for 
300,000 francs. And the following anec- 
dote is attributed to the artist: 

“Pll make a bet with you,’ he said to 
an incredulous friend, ‘that I can draw 
three lines—only three—on a piece of paper, 
sign it, and sell it for three thousand 
francs.’ 

“His friend prudently did not accept the 
bet. 

“What, then, is there in his work to 
explain his success and his glory? To 
some it is simply  snobbishness. But 
snobbishness does not last twenty years. 
Others speak of gregariousness, similar to 
that of the courtiers who admired the king's 
invisible suit of clothes in Andersen’s tale; 














“The Smoker,” by Pablo Picasso. Exhib- 
ited 1926, at the Dresden International. 


all of them wish to appear intelligent by 
repeating in all seriousness the joke which 
some fortunate wag made at one time with 
sufficient aplomb to render its appearance 
truthful. This likewise is absurd; witness, 
for instance, the kind of men who like 
Picasso’s work. 


“For others it is all a question of ‘sug- 
gestion.’ But the person receiving the ‘sug- 
gestion’ can explain the why and wherefore 
of his emotion and the beauty of the paint- 
ing through technical and aesthetic reasons. 
There is, therefore, something else, which 
to define would be not only beside the 
point of this chronicle, but outside of our 
limitations. Besides, this definition has 
been given by hundreds of critics. Jean 
Cocteau, the poet, for instance, thus de- 
fines Picasso’s art: 

“*A4 completed canvas by Picasso is 
beautiful because of its strong resemblance, 
even when our eye cannot enumerate the 
objects motivating this resemblance. This 
is because Picasso, brought up on the mas- 
ters and clearing his way onward, knows 
the poor prestige which the arabesque gives, 
and leaves this to the decorators. When 
he sees a group of objects, he adjusts them 
and transposes them little by little to his 
own world, in whith he is a monarch, but 
he never elaborates. He can never lose 
sight of his objective force. He suppresses 
identity and preserves the semblance of all 
objects, distributing them according to dif- 
ferent signs, but forming the same total. 
His painting is a painting. It exists.’ 

“It is useless to ask Picasso the why and 
wherefore of his*canvases. 


“*A critic came to-day,’ he tells us, 





‘and asked me to explain my paintings.’ 
I replied: ‘Explain them yourself; that is 
your affair, as a critic. My part lies in 
painting them.’” 

“Picasso is right. Moreover, everything 
in the works of this marvelous creator of 
beauty is clear and simple to those who 
know how to appreciate it. There is no se- 
cret intention. No symbol. No ‘literature.’ 
The paintings are in their entire purity. 
For example, when Picasso places on one 
of his canvases some greenish red spots 
with sepia circles, he gives the colour ‘and 
shape of apples, which is, after all, every- 
thing that a painting can give. The apple 
is there, round and greenish-red. We can- 
not expect it to have volume, sound, taste 
and aroma. 

“In one of his works there is a net on a 
table. But instead of painting the network, 
Picasso made fine criss-cross scratches on 
the paint representating the table, thus un- 
covering the light background of the can- 
vas. ‘Treason!’ some exclaimed, ‘Picasso 
has not painted the net.’ Nevertheless, the 
net is there, more airy, lighter—more of a 
net. 

“One cannot help admiring also the fe- 
cundity of his creation, the constant search, 
the incorporation of so many unexplored and 
fertile fields to art and beauty. The artist 
is like the navigators of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—in perpetual discovery. No man at 
present possesses a greater power of inven- 
tion or of poetry. Picasso laughs at all 
the ‘schools’ and definitions much as the oak 
must laugh at the fence that shuts in a 
field. He is fettered by no formula, no 
precept. Three years ago, in an exposition, 
when we were firmly convinced that he was 
purely a Cubist, he astonished the critics by 
presenting large paintings of purely clas- 
sical figures. Now, when we all believed 
—after that lesson—that Cubism was on 
its death-bed, he presents Cubist paintings 
of an entirely different technique to his for- 
mer Cubist canvases. 

“His present paintings are as robust as a 
Harvard student, with as much intelligence 
as may be found in a treatise on mathematics, 
and as much vital force as a young sapling. 
Side by side with these prodigious pyro- 
technics of colour there are delightful little 
pictures—‘Picassos’ for the poor. Made 
with sandpaper smeared with paint and with 
dyed sand, these produce a velvety light as 
gratifying to the eye as a sweetmeat to the 
palate, as melody to the ear, or silk to the 
touch. 

“But we cannot expect Picasso to content 
himself with his recent conquests. Ten 
different styles are displayed in the exhibi- 
tion, each one hundreds of miles apart from 
the others. And the great artist will go on 
inventing, discovering, with the multiplicity 
and constance of Life.” 





Prague Finds Rembrandt 


We read in the Prager Presse: “The 
Prague Museum of Art recently received 
an enrichment which gave many an art lover 
a great surprise——an old picture which, 
after being cleaned disclosed that it had 
been painted by no less an artist than Rem- 
brandt. The painting, which for a long 
time was in the possession of Adalbert von 
Lanna, one of Prague’s most ardent collec- 
tors, is an ‘Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary.’ Frightened over the brilliant ap- 
pearance of the angel, Mary has nearly 
glided from her chair, dropping the book 
in which she was reading. 

“Up to this date there have been known 
only a few drawings which showed that 





Rembrandt and his school had taken up this 

otive. The newly discovered picture has 
much resemblance to a drawing by Rem- 
brandt in the Kunsthalle in Bremen, which 
is more like a sketch than a finished work, 
and which may be called a sketch without 
its last form.” 





Germany Gets Seized Relics 


The Berlin Museum has at last received 
400 cases of cuneiform tablets and other 
relics from Assur, dug up by the German 
expedition to Assyria in the twelve years 
preceding the war and which have spent an- 
other twelve years in Portugal, where they 
were seized on a German vessel that took 
refuge when the war broke out. 
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A Colonial Museum 


According to Professor Walter R. Agard, 
writing in the Christian Science Monitor, 
the so-called Harwood House in Annapolis 
which was purchased in September by St. 
John’s College, is to be refurnished as far 
as possible “to duplicate the interior of 1774, 
and will be kept as a museum available to 

. 
the general public as well as to the faculty 
and students of the college.” 

This is particularly fortunate, writes this 
authority on art, “because the southern tra- 
dition in Georgian architecture is unique in 
its sumptuous design and its richness of 
decoration. To look at single rooms, as 
one can do in the American wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum, is not enough; for 
adequate appreciation these rooms must be 
seen in their homes, among southern gar- 
dens and under the skies of the South.” 

After the death of Miss Hester Ann Har- 
wood, we read, there was a dramatic auc- 
tion, and the house was stripped of its an- 
cient furnishing, including Chippendale 
chairs, highboys and sideboard, family por- 
traits by Peale, and rare old silver. These 
were bought by dealers and connoisseurs all 
over the country. It is expected that many 
of the old pieces will be secured again to 
grace their former home, and that others, 
in keeping with the house, will complete its 
furnishing. 


The house was erected in 1774 by Matth- 
ias Hammond, an ancestor of John Hays 
Hammond, who as one of the trustees of St. 
John’s College aided in securing the proper- 
ty for its use. There is a touch of romance, 
for it seems that Hammond was engaged to 
a Philadelphia girl and built the house for 
her; but he fell so deeply in love with it 
that she became jealous and jilted him. “In 
the opinion of many,” says an Annapolis 
chronicler, “she thereby tossed away a 
chance to become mistress of the fairest 
house in America.” 


Profesor Agard says that the visitor to 
Annapolis “will find other houses more im- 
pressive than the Harwood house; the 
Brice mansion, with its gaunt, high walls, 
is a giant in comparison; and the Chase 
home, across the street, is much more or- 
nate and pretentious. But both lack the 
quiet dignity and restraint of their neigh- 
bor, as they also lack its intimate charm.” 


“It had been feared,” observes the New 
York Times editorially, in commenting on 
the purchase, “that Harwood House might 
go the way of so many old American houses 
—into the scrap heap. Had this happened, 
its lovely mantels and woodwork would un- 
doubtedly have been salvaged. But not even 
the beautiful rooms removed to the Ameri- 
can wing of the Metropolitan Museum have 
quite the atmosphere that they had in their 
original settings. 

“Purists have maintained that the Geor- 
gian and so-called ‘Colonial’ architecture is 
not American. This is as true as to say that 
because the architecture of the French and 
Italian Renaissance showed marked Roman 
and Greek influence it was not distinctively 
French or Italian. The inspiration, and of- 
ten even the design, of the early American 
houses and churches was largely English. 
But it was so adapted to American needs 
and the American setting that it acquired a 
distinct American flavor. Whatever the or- 
igin of different features of decoration and 
design, the ensemble is a product which is 
so closely identified with the older America 
that it may be said to have embodied the 
American spirit in architecture.” 





Japan’s Academy Holds Autumn Show 


Tokyo this.season has had two big art 
events, the seventieth exhibition of the 
Nihon Bijutsu Kyokai, or “Fine Arts As- 
sociation of Nihon,” held late in the sum- 
mer, and the autumn exhibition of the 


“National Academy,” as occidentals term | 


the Imperial Fine Arts Institute. The cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science Monitor 
was especially impressed with the showing 
of water color paintings on silk. Eclecticism 
is declared to be the prevailing character- 
istic of the exhibition. 

In commenting historically on the Acad- 
emy this writer observes that forty years 
ago, “when all Japan was obsessed with the 
passion to discard everything Japanese and 
become thoroughly Western, it seemed that 
the native style of painting was to perish, 
which would have been a loss to the world 
of art indeed. 

“Kakuzo Okakura, better known abroad 
as an author than as a painter, and Gaho 
Hashimoto led the movement back to Jap- 
anese traditions. In 1896 they formed the 
Japan Fine Arts Institute, dedicated ex- 
clusively to native Japanese arts. Idealism 
was insisted upon, in contrast to natural- 
ism. They were roundly abused on all sides, 
but they remained steadfast, and it was 
really from their movement that the Im- 
perial Fine Arts Institute grew. This or- 
ganization was founded by the Ministry of 
Education in 1903. 

“The Imperial Fine Arts Institute’s in- 
fluence is paramount in Japan’s art world. 
An artist who manages to get a picture 
hung is assured of his future. At the time 
of its eighth exhibition a dissension arose, 
and Taikan Yokoyama, generally conceded 
to be Japan’s greatest living artist, led a se- 
cession movement, reverting to the earlier 
organization. Simultaneously the school of 
Western painting established their own in- 
stitute and exhibitions, calling it the Ni- 
kakai. 

“Still later, in 1918, another group within 
the Academy felt themselves stifled by its 
conservativeness, and broke away, organ- 
izing the Creative National Picture Society.” 

Sculptures in wood featured the exhibi- 
tion by the Fine Arts Association of Nihon, 
according to Harada-Hiro in The Studio 
(London). “Excellent was Mori-Hosei’s 
portrait of Taira-no-Shigemori, showing 
the noble character of that historic per- 
sonage. Commendable was Sekino- 
Shoun’s figure of Rinnasei, a Chinese sage, 
in the attitude of gazing at the moon 
rising over the plum tree, as the famous 
line of his poem suggests. In the effective 
use of the material, Hayakawa-Choyo’s por- 








“Rinnasei,” wood sculpture by Se- 
kino-Shoun. Courtesy London Studio. 


trait of Horikoshi-Motoyoshi in pilgrimage 
was noticeable, suggesting a rugged preci- 
pice by the pedestal, using the block in a 
slanting form to allow the extension of the 
right hand, the whole, including the pedestal 
but excepting the staff, being carved out 
of a single piece of camphor-wood. Mat- 
suo-Choshun’s ‘Annui,’ Morivama-Motoii’s 


‘Faith, Iwai-Seishun’s ‘A Tempyo Wo- 
man,’ Kaburaki-Shiun’s ‘Chasing the 
Dream,’ Hayashi-Genkai’s ‘Chinese Wo- 
man, Fukuyama-Shintaro’s ‘A Dream.’ 


all in wood, utilizing the grains to the best 
advantage, showed pleasing qualities in 
poses and lines.” 

The exhibition, held in Uyeno Park, con- 
tained in all more than 400 items, “con- 
sisting of examples in wood-sculpture, em- 
broidery, ceramic art, metal and cabinet 
works, ivory carvings, bamboo basket and 
lacquer wares, wood inlay, wood block 
printing, various designs and artistic pho- 
tographs. The wide variety, not only of 
the objects displayed, but also of the large 
number of artists who exhibited from all 
over the empire, added. interest to the ex- 
hibition, enabling the public to see verying 
styles of works pursued in different locali- 
ties.” 





Baumann at Smithsonian 


“An exhibition blazing with color,” is 
the way the Washington Post critic, Ada 
Rainey, describes the display at the Smith- 
sonian of wood block prints by Gustave 
Baumann, which started the season at the 
national capital. “It is impossible to es- 
cape them, so insistent are they. And on 
close examination the prints become more 
and more interesting, for they lead us afield 
to the brilliance of the New Mexico au- 
tumns and the quaint customs and rites of 
the Indians. 

“Mr. Baumann has made the wood block 
print a thing of beauty and flexibility,” 
continues Miss Rainey, “and an art medium 
that is well adapted to give charm and 
color to the interior of the modern house.” 





He Found “the Better ’Ole” 


Before the war Cecil Ward was a well 
known English artist and a regular exhib- 
itor at the Royal Academy. Queen Alex- 
andra once was so pleased while visiting an 
exhibition of his works that she bought 
twelve of them. Her grandson, Prince 
Henry, the other day, says a dispatch to 
the New York Times, paused for refresh- 
ments in the obscure village of Holybourne. 
Observing the excellence of the paintings 
which decorated the walls of the public 
house, the prince’s aids made inquiries and 
learned that their host was none other than 
Cecil Ward. 


The artist explained that after the war 
the demand for art failed, and in order to 
support his family he took to inn-keeping. 
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Success 


Out of a full heart, I want to thank those 
who have given Tue Art Dicest such a 
splendid welcome. 

So hearty, and of such volume, has been 
this welcome, that the success of the pub- 
lication is rendered safe beyond all doubt. 

At the time this is written subscriptions 
are coming in at a rate exceeding 200 a 
day, in response to the 25,000 sample copies 
sent out on November 1. With the sending 
of more samples at certain intervals, and 
im increasing amounts, the reader can see 
how the growth of circulation will soon 
make Tue Art Dicest a powerful factor 
in American cultural life. 

There is a great satisfaction in conceiving 
and carrying out such an enterprise, but a 
greater pleasure in having others, whose 
opinions you value, acclaim your effort and, 
because you are doing something for the 
good of the race, aid you toward success. 
This is the finest joy in the world. 

And because of the response to the first 
number of THe Art Dicest, my heart is 
full. 

—PEYTON BOSWELL. 





Sculptor Meets Problem 


For the first time Ireland has a foundry 
for the casting of bronze statuary, says 
a Dublin dispatch to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. The foundry sprang from the ne- 
cessity of Jerome Connor, Irish-born sculp- 
tor of Washington, D. C., who has had 
several Irish commissions and who was 
faced with the alternative of sending his 
models to Belgium to be cast. 

Mr. Connor obtained the use of an old 
bell foundry, spent several weeks training 
workmen, used loam which he discovered a 
few miles from Dublin, and late in October 
was able to cast a panel of President Cos- 
grave and a bust of the poet George Russell 
while the chief executive and author looked 
on. He also cast a bust of John A. Joyce, 
American soldier-poet, for the Corcoran. 
The fine surface of the metal Mr. Connor 
attributes to special qualities in the loam. 

Mr. Connor is engaged on a memorial to 
the victims of the Lusitania to be erected 
at Cobh (Queenstown) and has several 
other Irish commissions. 








Schwartz Exhibit Startles Milwaukee 





“Utopia,” by William S. Schwartz, dedicated to Romain Rolland; exhibited at the 
Art Institute of Milwaukee. 


The art season started in Milwaukee with 
an exhibition at the Art Institute that 
challenged attention and started discussion, 
a group of works by the Chicago artist, 
William S. Schwartz. “Huge canvases 
filled with life-sized figures,” proclaims the 
Journal critic; “color with magic in it; 
form that marries cubism to realism to the 
advantage of both—here are matters to 
startles into awareness. Mr. Schwartz 
makes no attempt to copy nature. Rather, 
he takes what she offers and makes his own 
design out of the elements. ‘Her hair may 
be what color it please God,’ quoth Bene- 
dick, describing a possible Beatrice. Simi- 
larly, one might say of this artist’s figures, 
‘Their hair shall be whatever color it please 


Mr. Schwartz,’ since if his composition re- 
quires green or blue in a certain spot, he 
caps a head with hair of that hue. And who 
shall say him nay in such minor matters 
when the general effect so stimulates the 
eye. 

“One learns, concerning Mr. Schwartz, 
that he is young and that he is a musician. 
Perhaps this last accounts for the harmony 
that one finds in his paintings and the tend- 
ency to think of them as music.” 

Constance Burnham, writing in the Sen- 
tinel, says: “It is an exotic group of paint- 
ings, certain to challenge the observer even 
though it may not meet with as cordial a 
reception as would pictures of a more con- 
ventional character.” 





Sloan, the Satirist 


John Sloan, president of the Society of 
Independent Artists, gave Santa Fe a pre- 
view of his summer’s work in New Mexico, 
before bringing it to New York, and some 
of the pictures are described by the cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science Monitor. 

“In one of the larger canvases,” this 
writer says, “he sees the amusing contrast 
of painted Koshare dancers at Santo Do- 
mingo and their equally bizarre audience, 
each of the two groups thinking the other 
ridiculous. The Indians, painted a curious 
gray and black, are full of action and 
rhythm, while the audience of American 
tourists with long awkward necks and heads 
misshapen with gaudy hats, fill the fore- 
ground. A delightful group in the corner 
is that of an old farmer and his wife. 
Watching from across the plaza are garish 





No Advertising Accepted 


The first few numbers of Tue Art 
Dicest will contain no advertising. This is 
because it desires no favors that are not 
earned. When ts columns are finally 
opened to advertisers it will be because the 
magazine’s paid circulation justifies the buy- 
ing of space. The number of pages then 
will be increased, as under no circumstances 
will advertising be allowed to encroach on 
the space devoted to reading matter. 





girls. In the background are the changeless 
adobe walls and, above, the blue sky. 

“There is life, vitality and color in the 
‘Goats Threshing.’ As in Biblical times the 
goats are shown here tramping the wheat, 
milling around on the hard-packed mud of 
the corral, while small boys chase runaways, 
who are attempting to escape. Sister jibes 
at them from her seat on the fence. Father 
in his blue overalls and mother in her black 
shawl urge them to hurry against the ap- 
proaching storm. 

“John Sloan sees humor even in a wash- 
day scene under a portal, and in a high- 
heeled Spanish housewife plastering a yellow 
adobe wall, the new patch and the old 
plaster giving an interesting contrast of 
texture. One suspects that his viewpoint 
is with the small boy who is bathing in an 
irrigation ditch and who sniggers as though 
he plans to splash the two women bathers 


who have just stepped out to dry them- 
selves.” 





Philadelphia and a Duchess 


While the nation has been entertaining 
a queen, Philadelphia has been seeing the 
drawings of a duchess, her grace of Rut- 
land, mother of Lady Diana Manners, at the 
Rosenbach Galleries. The Philadelphia 
critics have nothing to say as to the artistic 
merit of the display. Francis J. Zeigler 
of the Record contents himself with saying 
that “many who view these drawings will 
find a piquant satisfaction in examining the 
artistic production of a duchess.” 
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Russell’s Place 


Charles M. Russell, “cowboy artist” and 
painter of a West that is now gone, is dead 
at his home in Great Falls, Mont., at the 
age of 61. He was a real cowboy,-not an 
imitation one, and he followed the range 
for years, owning nothing but a pony and 
pack horse, before he found he could get 
money for the pictures he learned how to 
make. “He has left behind him a record 
pictorially interesting and of enduring value 
as a register of facts,” says the New York 
Sun in an editorial, which ranks him with 
Frederic Remington, a valuation many crit- 
ics will dispute. 

From the monetary point of view Russell 
was one of America’s most successful ar- 
tists, for before his death there had sprung 
up a vogue for his pictures both in this 
country and in Europe. The Prince of 
Wales paid him $10,000 for a canvas. 

The Boston Transcript says of Russell: 

“He was one of the most unique geniuses 
the West has ever produced. His pictures, 
which portrayed the wild life of the plains 
and mountains, and in which Indians and 
cowboys occupied the foreground, have at- 
tracted the attention of art critics on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His work has been 
compared to that of Remington and Schrey- 
vogel. Russell spent most of the years of 
his life in the great West. He penetrated 
the heart of the wilderness with no com- 
panions save his saddle animal and a pack 
horse. He acted as cook and horse wrang- 
ler for cowboy outfits. But during all those 
years the spirit of the artist was struggling 
within him. 

“His first crude sketches brought him the 
admiration of his saddle companions. He 
was known as ‘Russell, the artist kid,’ and 
cowpunchers for miles around would drive 
to his camp in order to be sketched in full 
regalia. From cowboys and horses Russell 
took to sketching the Indians, who were 
numerous and not too friendly. He famil- 
iarized himself with every detail of Indian 
costume, and as a result he was an authority 
in the trappings of every Northwest tribe.” 

Russell once wrote a 500-word autobiog- 
raphy, in which he sketched his life from the 
time he left the city of his birth, St. Louis, 
when 15 years old, down to the opening of 
his first studio in Great Falls. It concludes 
as follows: 

“In the fall of 1891 I received a letter 
from Charley Green, a bartender in Great 
Fall, saying that if I would come to their 
camp I could make $75 a month and grub. 
It looked good, so I saddled my gray and 
packed Monty, my pinto, and pulled my 
freight for said burg. When I arrived, I 
was introduced to a Mr. G., who pulled a 
contract as long as a stake rope for me to 
sign. It showed that I was beginning to 
get a reputation as an artist, for, according 
to the contract, everything I drew, modelled 
or painted in a year was to be his. I balked. 
Then he wanted me to paint from six 
o’clock in the morning till six at night, but 
I argued that there was some difference in 
painting and sawing wood, so we split and 
I went to work for myself. 

“T put in with a bunch of cowpunchers, 
a round-up cook and a prize fighter out of 
a job, and we rented a two-by-four on the 
South Side. The feed was very short at 
times, but we wintered. Next spring I 
went back to Milk River, and once more 
I took to the range. In the fall I returned 
to Great Falls, took up the paint brush, and 
have never ‘sung to them’ since.” 





Expert Announces Da Vinci Discoveries 





“Christ Teaching,” 


Hardly had it been printed in London that 
Mr. Maurice H. Goldblatt of Chicago, art 
expert, had discovered a portrait of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci in the picture “Christ Teach- 
ing,” in the National Gallery, which has 
heretofore been ascribed to Bernardino 
Luini but which the Chicagoan declares is 
the work of Leonardo’s favorite pupil, An- 
drea Salaino, than the Associated Press car- 
ried the word from Philadelphia that Mr. 
Goldblatt, ‘hen in that city, had discovered 
that a small unfinished portrait of a woman 
in the John G. Johnson collection is an au- 
thentic work by the master himself. 

In the National Gallery picture, which 
Tue Art Dicest herewith reproduces, Mr. 
Goldblatt declares that the second figure 
from the left is a portrait of Leonardo. The 
London Sphere reproduces the painting and 
two accepted portraits of the master to bear 
out the theory. 

The London Times says: “The picture, 
which came from the Aldobrandini collection 
in the Borghese Palace, Rome, whence it 
was purchased by Mr. Day, 1800-01, was al- 
ways known until recent years as by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci himself; but modern experts 
—and others—seem to have more or less 
agreed on the less imposing attribution of 
Bernardino Luini. Mr. Goldblatt claims the 
picture for Andrea Salaino, Leonardo’s ser- 
vant and pupil for 25 years and until the 
master’s death, and one of his legatees. It 
is further claimed that while the picture in 
question is mainly the work of Salaino, he 
was assisted in it by Leonardo. Vassari, in- 
deed, states that Leonardo retouched many 
of Salaino’s paintings, but only two or three 
of them have survived the ruthless charac- 
ter of the ‘reattributing’ craze. 

“Mr; Goldblatt, applying certain rigid tests 
concerning Salaino’s idiosyncrasies in paint- 
ing the hair, the costume, the hands, and 
other features, has discovered in European 
galleries 50 pictures by that artist, nearly 
all given to other artists or to no artist. 

“The portrait in the group in the Na- 
tional Gallery agrees in age with Leonardo’s 
stay in Rome in 1513-14, and it bears a 


by Luini or Salaino. 


striking resemblance to the self-portrait of 
Leonardo in Turin. All four figures in 
this picture are undoubtedly portraits of 
real persons, and not of mere models.” 

The connoisseur, Mr. Herbert Cook, in 
a letter to the Times, refers to the painting 
as a “most characteristic Luini,” and ridi- 
cules the idea of one of the figures being 
of Leonardo. “Why should Salaino rep- 
resent his beloved master, Leonardo, in the 
guise of a Pharisee?” asks Mr. Cook. “One 
can perfectly understand Leonardo turning 
the fussy prior of S. Maria delle Grazie 
into the semblance of Judas (so goes the 
story), but that Salaino or any pupil should 
have characterized the venerable master in 
such uncomplimentary fashion is simply un- 
thinkable. 

“I will not venture along the thorny path 
of Salaino’s career. As far as I know less 
than a dozen pictures traditionally bear his 
name, but not one on conclusive evidence; 
and as they all differ in style, it is as yet 
practically impossible to be sure what is his 
and what is not. It is good news that Mr. 
Goldblatt, of Chicago, has a book in the 
press identifying 50 pictures in European 
galleries that Salaino painted, but if his 
proof rests on no firmer basis than that 
which enables him to claim the National 
Gallery Luini as one of the 50, we must still 
abandon ourselves to the a peu pres and 
flounder in a sea of conjecture; but let 
us wait for the book of revelation.” 

Concerning Mr. Goldblatt’s Philadelphia 
find, we read in the New York Herald 
Tribune that the expert attributes the work, 
which is on a panel 7% by 10 inches, to 
Da Vinci on the basis of other examples by 
the master. 

“The picture can be compared with the 
‘Virgin of the Rocks’ in the Louvre,” Mr. 
Goldblatt is quoted as saying. “The drawing 
will be found to be identical. The technique 
can be compared with the ‘Adoration of the 
Magi’ in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. I 
see evidence that the painting was done with 
the left hand. Like ‘Mona Lisa,’ the face 
has no eyebrows.” 
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Posters That Do Not Mar the Landscape 





“Whitby Moors,’ poster by Spencer Pryse. Courtesy the Art Center, N. Y. 


The exhibition of posters by G. Spencer 
Pryse, the English artist, held recently at 
the Art Center, New York, may be con- 
sidered as part of the propaganda being 
conducted in America against the disfig- 
urement of the landscape. The only way 
that advertisers eventually can meet the 
ever-growing movement against unsightly 


signs will be, first, to respect and hold in- 
violate scenes of natural beauty, and, second, 
to put so much art in posters that there 
can be no aesthetic objection to them. The 
English posters of Mr. Pryse, which rank 
as real works of art, show what is being 
done in that country where agitation against 
disfigurement is more insistent than here. 





Statuette 25,000 Years Old 


Dr. Josef Bayer, director of the prehis- 
toric section of the Vienna Natural History 
Museum, has announced the discovery of an 
ivory statuette of a woman, carved from the 
tusk of a mammoth, says the London Times. 

The figure was found in diluvian strata at 
Willendorf, on the Danube, near Vienna. 
The carving is said to be remarkable as it 
is not only the largest of its kind yet dis- 
covered—it may be assumed to date back 
to the second and last glacial period of Cen- 
tral Europe, some 25,000 years ago—but 
there are indications that it was carved in 
the Danube Valley itself. 





New Home for Collection 


The great Steinmetz collection of en- 
gravings, dating from the fifteenth to the 
early nineteenth century, acquired by the 
city of Bruges in 1864, has been housed in 
a new home, according to the London 
Times. Formerly kept in the Bibliotheque 
Publique and very incompletely displayed, 
it is now exhibited in a building adjoining 


the Gruuthuus. 





Musee Rodin 
[From the Christian Science Monitor] 


The chateau where the artist lived 

And wrought his mighty works— 

A noble place, as lofty as his concepts! 

He must needs have great space 

For his untrammeled genius brooked no 
bounds 

And recognized no barriers. 

His great arm, 

Urged by an impulse palpably divine 

Chiseled its image from the unyielding stone, 

Graved on the rock his message. 

Mere brute strength 

Transformed as by some subtle alchemy 

Beneath his chisel, 

Is symmetry made static! 

Marvelously he blended 

Mass and form with delicacy and grace! 

Here are the types one meets with every day, 

Engaged in tasks considered commonplace, 

Made glorious in bronze! 

And one goes forth to mingle with the 
crowds 

With vision widened to perceive in them 

The nucleus for some great sculptured group, 

Heroes in embryo! —Amy Smith. 





Czecho-Slovak Art 


Czecho-Slovak art, freed from the sup- 
pression of contiguous cultures, is the sub- 
ject of an article by George Bréchner in 
The Studio (London). The course of this 
art, says the writer, “has not always run 
smooth. Unlike countries in which a more 
or less unbroken continuity in art, a more 
or less pronounced national tradition and 
style—at times almost at flood tide,» at 
others showing signs of ebbing out—have 
been allowed to prevail, art in Bohemia has 
passed through diverse sore trials. After 
what may truly be called a glorious past, 
her art for decades upon decades was made 
to play a kind of Cinderella part—being 
entirely and with intent overshadowed and 
held down by arrogant and masterful neigh- 
bours. * * * At rather more than a hun- 
dred years ago, art had in all truth become 
a quantité négligcable, from whatever angle 
viewed.” 

The breath of the revolution of 1848 
stirred life in Bohemia, asserts Mr. Broéch- 
ner, “and from about that time dates the 
gradual awakening of what was destined to 
blossom into a pregnant and prolific Czecho- 
Slovak art, in which the long iorgotten 
memories of the country’s great past in 
history and art in a subtle, spontaneous 
manner had their own fructifying effect. 

“And then, after a while, a saviour arose 
in the very fulness of time, Josef Manes. 
Although himself originally influenced by 
German art (he had studied in Munich), 
his genius all at once seemed to grasp the 
soul and spirit of his country. This ever- 
beloved and revered master sowed the seed, 
became the creator of Czecho-Slovak art as 
the world is now beginning to know it. 
Josef Manes stood firmly and proudly on 
national Czecho-Slovak soil, and so do his 
compatriots of today, but he also saw that 
western tuition was needed, after these 
many years of barrenness, and for such 
tuition he had learnt to look to Paris. 
Much water has flown under Prague’s 
beautiful bridges since the picturesque fig- 
ure of Josef Manes passed away, and a 
large number of his compatriots have in 
the meantime and do now wander thither, 
to the studios and schools of the great 
French painters and etchers. 

“Etching, woodcut, lithography, color 
prints of diverse description—all a-e prac- 
tised with great skill and judgment, and 
in many cases carried to a high degree of 
virtuosity, whilst in others again a certain 
apparently willed naiveté with reminiscences 
of peasant art is apt to leave the beholder 
a little disconcerted. Many a Czecho-Slo- 
vak graphic artist gives his imagination a 
freer hand than would perhaps his brethren 
in other lands, and with others composition 
and romance are to the fore. Amongst 
these are several famous painters, Vladimir 
Silovsky, Antonin Mayer, Max Svabinsly, 
and others. 

“Paris, more than any other place, has 
wrought her magnetic spell on the artistic 
brotherhood of Czecho-Slovakia. Not only 
has she bestowed upon them much ot the 
subtle skill of France, but the great city 
on the Seine has furnished them with molifs 
innumerable. Some for a time settled in 
Paris, amongst them the far-famed painter 
and etcher, T. F. Simon, the president of 
the Hollar Society of Prague. He has 
drunk deeply of French inspiration without 
losing touch with his own country. He is a 
member of the leading French graphic 
societies, a frequent exhibitor there, and is 
well known both in London and New York 
from successful exhibitions.” 
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Chase Paints Decoration for Former Cabinet Officer’s Home 

















“Decoration,” by: Frank Swift Chase, painted for the home of Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, who was Secretary of 


the Treasury in the Wilson cabinet. 


Reproduced by courtesy of The Hue and Cry. 





Boston’s New Wing 


Although it will be several months before 
the new wing of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts is ready for the public, the ex- 
terior suggests the new advantages which 
will be at the museum’s disposal for the dis- 
play of the collections of the department 
of Western art, says the Boston Transcript. 
The new wing will contain thirty-seven 
thousand feet of floor space in which the arts 
and handicrafts of Europe and America 
can be put on view, save the graphic arts, 
which, with painting, are classified in other 
departments. The new wing extends from 
the Evans Memorial wing on the Fen- 
way side along the Fenway and toward the 
Huntington entrance. It bounds the mu- 
seum property on the east and turning to- 
ward the south connects with the part of 
the building already completed. 

“Though providing only half of the room 
that will finally be given to the arts and 
handicrafts of the West, the new space will 
make possible an arrangement of material, 
especially Americana, in exhibitions whose 
effectiveness will be surpassed by no other 
museum in America,” asserts the Transcript. 
“The museum long has been handicapped by 
lack of room in which properly to display 
objects and properly to carry on the work of 
using , its collections for instruction, and its 
influence in Western art will be increased 
by its new opportunities.” 

On the lower floor there will be a study 
room for those who wish to copy designs. 
Woodwork in four or five stylistic phases 
of American development will be shown in 
a manner best calculated to present it in 
available study form. Five or more rooms 
will be furnished in their entirety with the 
furniture and utensils of the period. Chron- 
ological grouping will be observed and orig- 
inal architectural settings will be used. Many 
objects have been acquired for which there 
has been no opportunity for display and these 
will tell the story of past housekeeping and 
social life. 

On the floor above will be representations 
of iron work, silver, pottery, glass and tex- 





tiles of which the museum has excellent col- 
lections. Modern manufacturing gathers 
benefits therefrom. 

The next story will contain the museum’s 
finest pieces, early Christian and mediaeval 
art, Gothic, Italian, in various periods, 
Spanish, French and English with its sub- 
divisions of eras. 





Walker Gallery Open 


Thomas B. Walker has completed his art 
gallery in Minneapolis, a commodious 
$300,000 building on Lowry Hill, has filled 
its thirty-six exhibition rooms with the 
thousands of objects comprising his col- 
lection, including 346 gallery paintings, and 
thrown it open to the public, according to 
the Minneapolis Journal. It is owned by 
the “Walker Galleries,” a membership cor- 
poration, and will be developed and main- 
tained along customary museum lines. 

Thus ends the controversy that became 
so bitter in 1922 and 1923, when the city 
accepted Mr. Walker’s offer to give both 
his collection and the Lowry Hill site to 
the municipality provided an adequate gal- 
lery were built, a plan that was afterward 
blocked by the socialist and labor majority 
in the council. More than $200,000 realized 
by the city by the sale of art gallery bonds 
have been diverted to the city library. 

The gallery is one of Minneapolis’s most 
beautiful buildings. In design it is an adap- 
tation of Venetian and Byzantine motifs. 
Constructed of reinforced concrete, its walls 
are of brick and tile. The first and second 
stories contain eighteen galleries each, and 
in the basement are two large rooms for 
community gatherings. 

The T. B. Walker collection comprises 
more than 7,000 objects. Besides the paint- 
ings there are groups of ancient pottery, 
glass, jewelry, Greek tanagra figures, Jap- 
anese and Chinese antiquities, arms and 
miscellaneous objects of many kinds. 

A part of the collection was lent last 
Winter to the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, in San Francisco. 





Gobelins Is Died. 


Fresh artists of the modern school are to 
provide Gobelin cartoons—Piot, Zo, Leguelt, 
and others,—says the Boston Christian 
Science Monitor. Already Willette, Ra- 
faéle, Odilon and Bracquemond have 
worked for the Gobelins. Mons. Planes, the 
new Gobelin director intends to replace 
chemical dyes whenever possible with vege- 
table dyes, which better resist the ravages 
of time. 

France has divorced its three great art 
manufactories, the Gobelin and Beauvais 
tapestry works and the Sévres porcelain 
plant. This has been done by presidential 
decree, issued on the advice of Edouard 
Herriot, minister of Public Instruction and 
the Fine Arts, withdrawing the historic 
state subsidies. All three will now be able to 
sell freely in the open market, according to 
the New York Times, and will be expected 
to pay their way on that basis. 

There is to be an interval of four years 
for the transition, during which the state 
subvention is to be decreased 25 per cent. 
each year, to allow the directors to make 
arrangements for the changed status. Sel- 
ling as well as craftsmanship will now have 
to be one of their functions. 

The industries will remain the property 
of the state, to which Sévres will pay a 
retail to be fixed later, but they will be “in- 
dustrialized,” as M. Herriot expressed it, 
beginning in January, 1927. 

Abolition of the traditional subventions 
from the national treasury will result in a 
saving to the State of nearly 5,000,000 francs 
a year. 





Statues to Approach Godliness 


All the marble statues in the many parks, 
squares and circles of Washington, D. C., 
are to undergo a washing, says the Christian 
Science Monitor. The city has just con- 
cluded the task of tidying up all the bronze 
figures and plaques. 
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A “Grand Tour” 


Art and letters journeyed together when 
Marius Hubert Robert, son and grandson 
of painters and descendent of the immortal 
landscapist and decorator Hubert Robert, 
toured the Americas, from Alaska to Tierra 
del Fuego, in company with his wife, known 
in the literary world as Regine Callaud 
Belisle, member of the Societe des Gens 
Lettres and of the Societe des Poetes 
Francais. While he painted, she wrote a 
journal of her impressions. Reproductions 
in color of two of his Brazilian subjects 
recently appeared in The Illustrated Lon- 
don News, and color reproductions of eight 
North American subjects, with extracts 
from Mme. Robert’s journal, made a special 
section of the Paris L’Jllustration. 

One might expect something a bit archaic 
in the art of the descendent of the stately 
formalist, Hubert Robert, painter of ro- 
mantic ruins that carry one back to olden 
grandeur and classic dreams. But Marius 
Hubert Robert is strictly a modernist in the 
use of color. He lays it on in striking 
masses, with a heavy impasto, and is not 
even abashed by that most amazing pageant 
that nature affords, the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona at sunset. 

Mme. Robert, always writing in the con- 
juring present tense, as befits a personal 
journal, draws many striking pictures. 
Some extracts appear below: 

“We establish our headquarters in San 
Francisco, from which we can easily ex- 
plore the neighboring country. . This de- 
lightful city is built on several hills. In the 
evening we climb as far as possible in order 
to see everything. * * * 

“We extend our ramblings into southern 
California. This afternoon we set up our 
tent, literally speaking, on the edge of Palm 
Canyon, the gorge of palms. In this unex- 
pected oasis which the San Jacinto moun- 
tains shelter, we find a place for the easel 
and I take out my notebooks. 

“A round moon comes up just in time to 
make this a phantasmagoric setting. The 
daylight has not yet entirely faded, but 
night is here; the palm trees grow darker, 
larger, and fill the whole sky; on the 
pebbles the water changes to moonstone 
shades. We can neither paint nor write, 
but simply gaze upon the scene and dream, 
awed by the mystery and stillness.” 

The wanderers return to San Francisco 
for a fresh start, this time to the national 
park reserves. Of Yosemite she says: 

“The trees are so lofty that we might 
think ourselves in a cathedral; the trunks 
of these trees are so large that broad roads 
pass through them, and these roads on 
which sightseeing buses pass are nothing 
but small gashes in such a great mass. 
They have just explained to me that these 
trees do not die; they are sometimes struck 
and destroyed by lightning; they are splen- 
did trees which seem to go straight up to 
Heaven, the oldest living things in the 
world.” 

Then comes the thrill of the Grand Can- 
yon: 

“I wake up suddenly as the train stops 
with a jerk. Here we are at last, at the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. As it is very 
early on a cold October morning we are 
surrounded by mist. Towards ten o'clock 
the sky begins to clear. We lean far over 
the terrace which extends to the very edge 
of the gorge. The panorama is undescrib- 
able, it is a fantastical scene, a mass of 
porphyry horizontally streaked, and shaded 
from a pale rose through the entire gamut 
of reds to violet. All this resembles an 








“Palm Canyon,” by Marius Hubert Robert. 


enchanted fortress built to defend an un- 
known person or thing. 

“As we walk along the canyon, always 
nearer the chasm, the row of turrets ex- 
tends as far as our eyes can see. Occa- 
sionally a rock has the shape of some wild 
animal. Far below us, in the depths of the 
canyon, the Colorado river flows; to us it 
seems a slender stream of mercury. They 
enumerate for me the name of each bastion, 
the tower of Ra and the tower of Set, the 
temple of Horus and that of Osiris, the 
path of the Angels and that of Zoroaster. 
It is a savory mixture of paganism and 
puritanism. However, it seems that all this 
is nothing; the habitues of the place, look- 
ing very wise, tell us to wait until evening, 
and we wait. 

“It is evening. We had foreseen every- 
thing except the sight now before our eyes. 
My husband, who has been trying for hours 
to put on canvas this complex architecture, 
distractedly presses his cadmium tubes. 
The softened purple tones are transformed 
by the setting sun, all the reds glow, the 
oranges leap into flames, the mauves become 
violet, the violets become blue. It is an 
infinitely rare conflagration which exceeds 
in violence all that we have seen so far. 

“And then quite suddenly it is all over. 
A dense fog falls over everything, chasm, 
river, fortress; it is a cold autumn evening.” 

New Mexico, domain of the Taos and 
Santa Fe groups of American painters, was 
a land of anticipation for the French artist 
and his wife. 

“For weeks I had been dreaming about 
this country. My trip to Santa Fe was an 
event in my life and I am not disappointed. 
‘The capital of American Romance,’ say 
the Americans. ‘The royal city of the 
Holy Faith of Saint Francis,’ say the na- 
tives. It is all of that, and also the starting 
point of roads to the interior. We have 
made all the necessary arrangements to be 
able to travel on Indian territory, we shall 
see the Redskins, we shall study them in 
the proper atmosphere, and almost live their 
life. We shall see everything.” 

And so, month after month, to Mexico, 
to Brazil, to Argentina, into the heart of 
the Andes, through the West Indies, the 
painter and the poet saw America. With 
the zeal of a Champlain or a La Salle 
they discovered the picturesque, the color- 
ful, the awesome. 





New York Season 


The art season in New York was late in 
getting under way. It seems to begin later 
and later each season. But when it finally 
started it was with what Royal Cortissoz of 
the Herald Tribune called “three memorial 
exhibitions”—that of works in various 
mediums by Ernest Haskell (1876-1925) at 
the Macbeth Gallery, that of paintings and 
pastels by Mary Cassatt (1847-1926) at 
Durand-Ruel’s and that of a small group 
of paintings by Frank Duveneck (1848-1919) 
at the P. Jackson Higgs Gallery. 

“Coincidence,” observes Mr. Cortissoz, 
“and nothing more. But it is a happy coin- 
cidence in the eyes of the sympathetic ob- 
server. It drives home anew a sense of the 
fertility of our school. For every one of 
these three artists is genuinely interesting; 
they are all true contributors to modern art. 
They are totally different, each from the 
others, but they unite in the art of seeing 
beautifully and depicting what they see in 
terms of technical rectitude. They are es- 
pecially to be appreciated at a time when 
we are constantly being asked to welcome 
exponents of foreign traditions. These are 
not ta be neglected, but we have a tradition 
of our own and it is well to have it placed 
with emphasis in the foreground. Musing 
on our brilliant three, we cannot avoid the 
reflection that there is probably not a school 
in Europe that would not be glad to claim 
them.” 

* * * 


All of the critics are agreed as to the 
fact that Mary Cassatt preserved her 
American inheritance of rigor and unemo- 
tionalism in spite of the French atmosphere 
in which she chose to surround herself. 
“While Miss ‘Cassatt painted in Paris for 
the greater part of her career,” says Ralph 
Flint in the Christian Science Monitor, “and 
became very French in her tastes and ten- 
dencies, there is still to be felt a certain re- 
straint and rectitude in her approach toward 
art and humanity. This particular blend 
of tenderness and detachment is perhaps 
what gives her work its chief charm, apart 
from the purely pictorial side.” 


Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle said: “In choosing the mother and 
child theme she brought to it a downright- 
ness, a refusal to compromise with surface 
charm or sentimentality, which has resulted 
in an entirely personal and individual treat- 
ment. Nothing of Carriere’s voluptuous 
sentimentality, Renoir’s full-blooded sens- 
uality, or the sweet sentimentality of the 
British painters occurs in her interpretation. 
Her clear, searching vision sought three 
things for her picture—a fine arrangement 
of color and line, envelopment of light and 
air and a truthful statement of fact. 

“She had the drift toward a sound tech- 
nique in her blood,” wrote Mr. Cortissoz in 
the Herald Tribune. “In her prime she 
was one of the foremost technicians of her 
epoch. It is with that status that she con- 
fronts the lover of good painting. There is 
much to be said for her illustration of cer- 
tain of the pages of life. She interpreted 
her favorite models with sympathy, with 
taste. Her women are graceful, human 
creatures. Her babies are lovable. But it 
is as a technician that she survives.” 

“The influence of Degas, her teacher, was 
the predominant one in her work and ar- 
tistic life,” says Margaret Breuning in the 
Evening Post. “Superficially one finds 
traces of him in all her work. But pro- 
foundly she remained herself both in what 
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she chose to paint and in her personal vigor 
of expression. * * * There is no apparent 
attempt to instill spiritual significance, as 
so much of English and German painting of 
kindred themes does. There are no Madon- 
nas or trailing clouds of glory in these can- 
vases of mothers and children. Nor is there 
the charm that one finds in French paintings 
of mothers and children. There is some- 
thing uncompromising, straight-forth sin- 
cere about this work that admits of no pret- 
tifying or adventitious ornament.” 

It looks as if the critics all wanted to say 
that Mary Cassatt was a splendid painter 
technically but that she painted with very 
little inspiration, and that they just couldn’t 
have the heart to write it. There are two or 
three art writers in Chicago who mince 
words on no subject, and that city is soon to 
have a large and retrospective Cassatt show. 
It will be curious to read their reactions. 

* * * 

The exhibition of Ernest Haskell’s work 
at the Macbeth Galleries covered the full 
range of his development, with over a hun- 
dred etchings, drawings and water colors. 
John Marin wrote an introduction to the 
catalogue, concerning which Elisabeth Lu- 
ther Cary of the Times said: 

“The style of the ‘tribute’ is the style of 
Marin, the artist putting into his phrases 
his syntheses and rhythms, his repetitions 
and abrupt pauses. But the essence of the 
tribute is the recognition of Haskell’s spir- 
itual worth and technical integrity. In spite 
of the vast difference between Marin’s point 
of view and Haskell’s, in the work of each 
one finds the respectful attitude of all au- 
thentic workers toward their material and 
their instruments. In the course of the 
tribute Marin says of Haskell: ‘Most of 
his working self was expressed through the 
medium of the etching needle handled by a 
master who knew his medium and whose 
medium knew him, so that medium and man 
were welded together.’ If it had fallen to 
Haskell to write of Marin it is doubtful if 
he would have thought of putting into words 
this mystic union of artist and medium, but 
it would have been no less the truest thing 
in the world to say.” 

Miss Cary relates how the precocious 
Haskell went to Paris at 21, revolted against 
the training at the Julien Academy, opened 
a studio and studied independently at the 
Louvre; how he came back to America and 
was successful, then discovered his short 
comings and went back to Paris for the 
training he had scorned before. 

Mrs. Read in the Brooklyn Eagle strikes 
a note of sentiment. “Besides affording the 
print lover the opportunity of enjoying his 
work as an etcher in its entirety,” she says, 
“the exhibition will bring back old memor- 
ies. Here, for example, are the drawings 
for the theatrical posters which first brought 
him into prominence, Mrs. Fiske, Maude 
Adams and Grace George, which, in en- 
larged poster form, were seen in the lobbies 
of Wallacks and the Empire during the late 
’oos. Here are also the cartoons of celeb- 
rities which appeared in Life—Henry Irv- 
ing, Sir Thomas Lipton, Barrie and Pader- 
ewski. Haskell never felt it beneath him 
to do what is usually derogatively termed 
‘commercial work.’” 

Miss Breuning in the Evening Post pays 
this tribute: “His work shows his natural 
exuberance turning to discreet and reserved 
statement, his bold, broad, fluent line re- 
fined to exquisite conciseness, and his fer- 
tility of invention and remarkable visual ob- 
servation controlled by a growing power 
of suggestion and subtlety.” 





And Mr. Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune 
makes this positive evaluation of Haskell’s 
art: “His silver points are consummate. 
He knew just how delicately to bear upon 
his instrument. He knew exactly what to 
omit. He knew how to preserve vigorous 
characterization where the fragility of the 
silver point invites a leaning toward an al- 
most enfeebling tenderness. In a word, he 
used the power even in a field where every- 
thing is against its exercise, and yet main- 
tained the integrity of his medium. We have 
never had an artist who could imbue a tour 
de force with such simplicity and such sin- 
cerity.” 

* * * 


Of the Duveneck exhibition, Mr. Cor- 


tissoz wrote the following incisive account: 


“To see Frank Duveneck at full length 
it is necessary to go to ‘Cincinnati, where he 
is richly represented in the museum, but the 
pictures at the Higgs Gallery, neverthe- 
less, give an eloquent idea of his art. All 
save one of them were bought, presumably 
from the artist himself, by a German collec- 
tor, in whose possession they have remained 
for nearly half a century. They come to 
this country now to revive in full force the 
legend of the painter’s Munich period, in 
which he began by receiving inspiration and 
ended by passing it on to his juniors, like 
Twachtman and De Camp, Otto Bacher, 
Harper Pennington and a host of other 
Americans. What was it that caused these 
men to look up to him? The present ex- 
hibition gives the answer. It is made up 
of canvasses by a man who knew how to 
paint. 

“We hear much of Duveneck’s virtu- 
osity, and rightly. He was, spiritually 
speaking, the child of Frans Hals. But 
just as it is a mistake to imagine that the 
Dutchman lived by dexterity alone, so it 
is a mistake to see in Duveneck only the 
impetuous brushman. One painting in this 
collection, the adorable ‘Young Girl,’ is 
enough to save the student from error. Let 
him observe the searching, sensitive model- 
ing in this, the exquisite feeling which domi- 
nates the expression of the sitter’s traits. 
There is the true Duveneck, the man who 
not only knew his craft, but put it at the 
service of a penetrating interpretation of 
character. In other words, he cannot only 
dazzle but charm you, not only fill the eye 
but touch the imagination. Though it is 
natural enough to fall under the spell of 
his bravura, it is also worth while to sense 
his truth, his cerebral energy, his alliance 
with life as well as with art.” 





George W. Stevens Dead 


George W. Stevens, director of the To- 
ledo Museum of Art, died on October 209. 
Formerly a newspaper man, with a keen 
interest in art, he became associated with 
the Toledo collector, Edward Libbey, 
whose large donations during his life made 
the Toledo Museum among the finest of the 
nation and whose bequests at his death to- 
talled many millions. Mr. Stevens made 
frequent trips to Europe at Mr. Libby’s be- 
hest to purchase works of art. 

Mr. Stevens’ association with Mr. Lib- 
bey is credited with having much to do 
with the lattér’s bequest of $8,000,000 to the 
museum when he died two years ago. It 
is estimated that the amount which at Mrs. 
Libbey’s death will go to the museum as 
the residuary legatee will be another $8,- 














Conrad a Ship’s Prow 





“Joseph Conrad,” by Dora Clark. 


There is something singularly appropriate 
in the portrait of Joseph Conrad recently 
done by Dora Clark, English sculptress, 
for she has carved a ship’s prow to delin- 
eate the great novelist of the sea. She used 
a Burmese wood called nalda, says the 
London Sphere. Miss Clark won the Slade 
scholarship in 1914, and has exhibited at 
the Royal Academy as well as in Paris and 
New York. She has done much direct carv- 
ing in wood. The Conrad prow is of heroic 
size, but it would be a pity if it were not 
finally made available to Conrad enthusiasts 
in the form of book ends. 





The Chicago Annual 


[Concluded from page 1) 


by the “Nude” of Eugene Speicher. The 
Mrs. Keith Spalding prize of $1,000 went 
to a piece of sculpture, “Mask of Nubian 
Girl,” by Benjamin T. Kurtz. 

The Norman Wait Harris silver med- 
al, with $500, was awarded to “Bohemienne,” 
by Clifford Adams. The Norman Wait 
Harris bronze medal and $300 was awarded 
to “Nude,” by John Norton. The Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustus S. Peabody prize of $200 
went to “Lumberville, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvaniay’ by Clarence R. Johnson. The 
William M. R. French memorial gold medal 
was given to a work in sculpture, “Ro- 
manza,” by John David Brcin. 

Honorable mentions were given to “Sum- 
mertime in the Catskills,’ by Carl Wuer- 
mer; “Bridge Pier, Brooklyn,” by Robert 
K. Ryland; “Paper Flowers,” by Ivan L. 
Albright, and “Still Life,” by Kenneth Bates. 





Museum Doubled in Size 


A $350,000 addition to the Memorial Art 
Gallery at Rochester, N. Y., was opened 
on Nov. 9, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Sibley Watson, who gave the original build- 
ing in memory of their son. The museum 
is now doubled in size, with four large 
galleries centering about a fountain court, 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 
Little Rock, Ark. 


es ARTS CLUB— ; 
Nov.—Exhibition, South’n States Art L’gue. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
Nov.—“The Blue Four,” Feininger, Jawlensky, 
Kandinsky, Klee; drawings by Matisse. 
Dec.—Early American art; 17th C. Peruvian 
intings, furniture; Paisley shawls. 
Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, auspices 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters. 
March—lInternational exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California. 
CANNELL & CHAFFIN— 
Nov. 15- -27-—Flower rane, Grace Vollmer. 
Dec. 5-18—Sp Alex. Flyn. 


Passions. Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 

Nov.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; West Coast 
Soc. of Artists; Jean Mannheim; Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper; Frances Gerhardt; Clara Force. 

Dec.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Birren; Man- 
oir; John Cotton; Loren Barton; Millier. 

Jan.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Ada Champlin; 
ana ol Puthuff; Haldane Douglas; N. 
urn 

Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 


ov. eorge Bellows memorial. 

Bey 15-Dec.—Loan exhibition oriental art. 

Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers; Art Guild; 

vfiustrations: Joseph ig Fredericks. 

Jan.—“The Blue Four,” Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Kiee; exhibition from Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries; Blanding Sloan. 

Feb.—z2nd annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- 
tists; etchings + . by H. W. Foote. 

March—Mrs. Jesse Locke memorial; Spanish 
and American AR from Keppel’s 

April—Woodcut designs, Gordon oy oriental 
rugs; stage decorations. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR— 


Nov.-Dec.—Loan collection 18th. C. French fur- 
niture, tapestry, paintings; Am. paintings. 
GUMP GALLERIES— 
Feb. 17-March 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Coptic, Persian shawls; pottery. 
Dec.—Paintings, Albert Gos; Hungarian prints. 
:. * eee Mr. and Mrs. Botke; Camera 


Clu 
Feb. 20 art; art for children. 
March—Japanese prints; coinage. 
April—Persian pottery. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Until Nov. 29—Bookplate collection. 
Dec. 6-26—Exhibition of shawls. 


New Haven, Conn. 


ee gg Feros GALLERY— 
Nov. 16-De Felony exhibition of little pic- 
“sad he aven Paint and Clay Club. 


Washington, D. C. 


GORDON ee, 
Nov. 3-20—Drawin A. Rogers. 
ws 24-Dec. er Pa Cadwallader Wash- 
urn, 
Nov.—Etchings of Paris. 
Dec.—New publications. 
Jan. 5-22—Paintings, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Wilmington, Del. 
SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov. 17-Dec. 16—Work of Delaware Artists. 
Orlando, Fla. 


ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
an 17° Jan. 3—Water colors, Alice R. Huger 
mith. 





St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ART CLUB— 
Dec. 7-14—Water colors, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Tampa, Fla. 


TAMPA ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov. 17-30—Water colors, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov.—Grand Central Galleries exhibit. 
Jan.—Exhibition, S’thern States Art L’gue. 


Aurora, IIl. 


ART LEAGUE OF AURORA— 
Nov. 14-28—Exhibition, Grand Cent. Galleries. 


Chicago, II. 


ART SET UES OF CHICAGO— 
Oct. 28-Dec. 10—39th. Annual Exhibition of 
dmerienn Paintings and Sculpture. 
Dec. 21-Jan. 24—Group special exhibitions. 





Feb. 3-March 8—31st. annual exhibition, Chi- 
cago Artists; Chicago Society of Etchers. 
March 15-Apr. 15—European section of Car- 
negie Int’n’l; sculpture, Manship; New Mex- 

ican painters, 

April 28-May 30—Int’n’] Water Color Show; 
paintings, George H. Macrum. 

une 7-21—School of the Art Institute. 

une 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural League. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Artist members. 

Dec. 20-Jan. 8 — Modernist art, William 
at ag Anthony Angarola, Minnie Harms 

eebe 
Jan. is: -29—Geo. A. Aldrich, Oskar Gross, Edw. 


Feb. 2- 219 “Stark Davis, Roy Collins. 
Feb. 24-March 1o—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 
March enon 2—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 
ey 
April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 
mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 
MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 
Jan. 10-22—Chicago No-Jury Soc. of Artists. 
HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 
March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, III. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
November—California artists. 
Dec.—Water colors, All-Illinois Society. 
an.—Oils, sculpture, All-Illinois Soc. 
*eb.—Paintings, Henry S Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Peoria, IIl. 


PEORIA ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Loan exhibition, portraits; heirlooms. 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Peoria artists. 


Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Nov.—Exhibition from Macbeth Galleries. 
Dec.—European paintings by Henry S. Eddy. 
a -—Women Painters and Sculptors Society. 

eb.—Paintings by California Artists. 

STATE HISTORICAL BUILDING— 
Nov.—All-Illinois Society of Fine Arts. 


Fort ‘Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Prints by Birger Sandzen. 
Dec.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Modern East Indian paintings; coinage. 
Dec.—Theo. C. Steele memorial; Wayman 

pisos, Victor Higgins, Daniel Garber, anet 
cudder. 
Jan.—Forty- _— Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Oils; “One Hundred Am. Etchings.” 
Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 
March—lIndiana Artists and Craftsmen; “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 
Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. 


FEDERATION OF ARTS— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Exhibition, Scandinavian Art. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
ov. 2-23—No-jury show, paintings, sculpture. 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. 
March—z26th ann’l show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
December—Paintings, J. Eliot Enneking. 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual Exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 

Nov. 1o-Dec. 12—Old masters; tapestries. 

Dec. 14-Jan. 30—Sculpture, Ronnebeck; busts, 
Grafly; color prints, Ernest Watson. 

Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, Baltimore 
Water Color Club; Italian drawings. 

March 9-April 3—Modern American paintings 
from nean Phillips Collection. 

April ote | 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
ay 3-2 ellows memorial exhibition. 

May 14-June 12—Fifty books of year; printing. 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—Ballard Collection Oriental Rugs. 
- .—Sculpture, Paul Manship. 
arch 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 
Apr.—Paintings and water colors, Copley Soc. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Nov. 3-27—Prints by American Artists. _ 
March 16-31—Society of Water Color Painters. 
ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES— 
Nov. 8-zo—Marines by Clifford Ashley. 
Dec. 6-24—Landscapes by Walter Koeniger. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL— 
Feb. 14-26—Second exhibition, Boston Society 
of Sculptors. 





GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
Nov. 15-27—Paintings, Albert F. Schmitt. 
Nov. 29-Dec. 11—Paintings, Lillian W. Hale. 
Dec, 13-24—Paintings, Frederick A. Bosley. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 8—Paintings, Charles Bittinger. 
an. 10-22—Paintings, Lilla Cabot Perr 
an. - -Feb. 5—Paintin Edmund C. Farbell. 
eb. Us, “Bia estan eorge L. Noyes. 

Feh. arch s—Sculpture, Cvrus Dallin. 
March 7-19—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 
March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gorwahe Fiske. 
April 4-16—Paintings, Charles 1 
April 18-30—Paintings, Alexander James. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— 

Until Nov. 9—Water colors, Sears Gallagher. 
Nov. 3-16—Water colors, Karoly Fulop. 
Nov. 10-23—Water colors, Vladimir Piahentiy. 

GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 

Nov. 8-20—Etchings, Arthur W. Heintzelman. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 4—Etchings of sea, G. C. Wales. 
Dec. 6-25—Etchings and prints. 


Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Fall exhibition, American artists. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 
To Nov. 25—Etchings by Celestino Celestini. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 14—Work of Virginia Littlefield. 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Nov. 7-28—Am. paint’g, sculpture; Pers. pot’ry. 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Dec. 1-20—French art of the 18th. century. 
an.—Annual Exhibition, Michigan artists. 
eb.—French artists, 1830-1927. 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Henry R. Poore. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
Nov. 15-30—Heath, Schmieg, Hungate, Kotzian. 
ATHLETIC CLUB— 
Dec. 10-22—Grand Central Galleries collection. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
ov.—Paintings, Tom Barnett; Japanese prints. 
Dec.—Exhibition, Grand Rapids artists; water 
colors, Raymond Crosby, Blanche McMullen. 
Jan.—Paintings, Gustave Cimotti; rugs. 
Feb.—Annual exhibition from Chicago Art In- 
ts Chicago Society of Etchers. 
March—N. Y. Soc. of ainters; 100 etchings. 
April—Henry R_ Poore; Ethel F. Mundy. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—lIllustrators; Frederika Goodwin, sculp- 


ture. é 
Dec.—Ann Arbor artists; Coptic textiles. 


Jackson, Miss. 


BELLHAVEN COLLEGE— 
Nov. 12-23—Group from Dudensing Galleries. 
Nov. 15-29—Annual, Mississippi Art Ass’n. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Nov. 14-Jan. 1o—Annual exhibition. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Feb. 14-March 7—Henry R. Poore. 


Albany, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF HissiORY AND ART— 
Jan. 7-27—Paintings, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov. 10-25—Ex’b’t’n, Grand Central Galleries. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 

Nov. 20-Jan. 2—JInternational exhibition of 
modern art, arranged by Societe Anonyme. 
Dec. 7-Jan. 2—11th. annual exhibition, Brook- 

lyn Society of Etchers. 


BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS— 


March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE, B’KLYN H’T’S— 
Nov. 4-30—Paintings by Wm. Arthur Patty. 

PRATT INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 28-Feb. 18—6th Exhibition, The Painters 
and Sculptors. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


gee ART GALLERY— 

Nov.—Chinese Suiptare lent by C. T. Loo. 
Dec. 1o- an. 9—In’tn’] Water Color Exh’n. 
Dec. 15- 1s—Sixty Canadian paintings. 
jan: 15- oBuffalo amera Club’s salon. 
an. 29-Feb. 14—Buffalo Soc. of Artists. 
Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 

April-May—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Canadian artists. 
Dec.—Colored prints. 
Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 
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March—Water color flower subjects. 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 
Nov. 27.- 19—Winter exhibition, National 
Academy of Design. 
Jan. 2-18—American w Water Color Soc. and N. 
Y. Water Color Club; N. Y. Soc. of Painters. 
Jan 1.7-Feb. 13—Annual exhibition, Allied Ar- 
tists of America. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov. 9-Jan. 2—Joseph Penneli memorial. 
Dec. 4-Jan. 5—American industrial art. 
Jan. 17-Feb. 27—Swedish contemporary deco- 
rative art. 
Date not fixed—American miniatures. 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— ik 
Feb. 21-March 5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion, Architectural League of New York. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Nov—Art of the wood engraver. 
THE ART CENTER— 
Nov.—‘*Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
Dec.—**Fifty Illustrated Books.” 4 
Dec. 1-14—Cowan pottery; Jap. prints, Oriental 
jewelry. 
Dec. 16-31—N. Y. Society of Ceramic Arts. 
Feb.—Commercial printing, American Institute 
of Graphic Art. 
Apr. 24-30—N. Y. Sketch Club; G’ld of B’k’s. 
May—Annual exhibition of Advertising Art. 
June—International salon of Photography. 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
Jan. 9-Feb. 14—Annual Exhibition, 
for Culture. 
Feb. 19-Mch. 6—Exhibition, The Painters and 
Sculptors. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
Nov. s5-20—Annual black-and-white show. 
Nov. 26-Dec. 19—Annual, thumb box sketches. 
a 21-Feb. 4—Annual auction exhibition. 
‘eb. r1-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 
March 12-30—Annual water color show. 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual Summer exhibition. 
MACBETH GALLERIES— 
Seles a ogee th exhibition, Ernest Haskell. 


Association 


Nov. 23-Dec. 6—West inte studies, Rachel 
Section intings, J. H. Connaway. 
Dec. 7-27—Water colors, etchings, bronzes, 


Dec. 28-Jan. ro—Mystic (Conn.) group. 
=. 11-31—Landscapes, Chauncey F. Ryder. 
eb. 1-14—Annual exhibition of thirty paintings 
by thirty artists. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-30—Paintings by Robert Vonnoh. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Nov. 22-Dec. 4—Marines by Gordon Grant. 
Dec.—American and foreign artists. 
MONTROSS GALLERY— 
ov. 22-Dec, 11—Paintings, Robert Hallowell. 
Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Marion Monks Chase. 
KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 
Nov.—18th C. British mezzotint portraits. 
ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
Nov.-Dec.—Water color a em by Rowland- 
son, Elyse Lord, J. D. Knap. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-20—Sepia portraits, Rafael Yargo. 
Nog 22-Dec. 11—Paintings, E. B. Ulreich. 
13 * \eethed -—d colors, John Kellogg Wood- 
—! enry Winslow, Herman Trunk, Jr. 
an. 3-22—Paintin s, Clarence Johnson. 
an. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings, Thelma Grosvenor. 
eb. 14-Mar. 5—Paintings, Wm. Schulhoff. 
Mar. 7-26—Paintings, Victor Charreton. 
Mar. 28-Apr. 16—Paintings, Arnold Wiltz. 
Apr. 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 


ov. 15-30—George Pearse Ennis, Edmund 
Greacen. 

INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson Galleries 
Building)— 


Nov.-—Recent developments by John Marin. 
WILDENSTFEIN GALLERIFS— 
Nov.—Paintings by Chardin. 
Jan.—Modern paintings, Ingres to Picasso. 
P. JACKSON HIGGS GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings by Frank Duveneck. 
sa ' +g GALLERIES— 
Nov. — Exhibition, old masters; miniatures, 
Charles Turrell; jewelry, Frank Gardner Hale. 
THE NEW GALLERY— 
Nov. 22-Dec. 18—Paintings by Edward Bruce. 
Dec. 21-Jan. 8—Paintings by Merton Clivette. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
Nov. 23-Dec. 30—Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 
ARTHUR H. HARLOW & CO 
Nov.—Etchings by Donald Shaw MacLaughlan. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 


— 15-29—P’gs, Anna Allen; Blanch Wa 
Cc. 


1-15 — Portraits Margaret Fitz — 
Browne; landscapes, R. Bunner; land- 
scapes, Rosazaond E. Sinith: 


KENNEDY & CO.— 
Nov.—Etchings, Charles W. Cain. 
Dec.—Old English color prints after Morland. 
DANIEL GALLERY— 
Nov.—Group of American artists. 
FERARGIL GALLERIFS— 
Nov. 14-Dec. 3—Gerald Leake; portrait busts by 
American sculptors. 
7. 5- ne ig_—Water sone, Taber Sears; silhou- 
roness Maynell. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
Nov.-Dec.—Exhibition. American paintings. 
BRUMMER GALLERY— 
Nov. 15-Dec.—Sculpture. Constantin Brancusi. 





GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES — 


— 15-Dec. 4—Annual, New Society of Artists. 
9-2 area Robert Chandler; paintings, 
4 Seren oy Brown. 


WEYHE GALLERY— 
To Nov. 20—Exhibition, Wanda Gag. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Nov. 10-Dec. 12—Inaugural exhibition celebrat- 
ing new addition—French masters of XXth. 
C.; Chinese intings; European masters; 
contemporary Americans. 
Dec. 15:Jan . 23—Gifford ‘Beal; 
ings; 


Tibetan paint- 
omen Painters and Sculptors; coinage. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
Jan.—Etchings, statuary, Emil Fuchs. 
Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’l water color exhibition. 
+ cal nor painters, 60 canvases. 

y—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Yonkers, N.Y. 


YONKERS ART ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 20—Small paintings, sculpture. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
ov.—Ohio-born women artists. 
Dec.—Paintings by Scott; Persian rugs. 
an.—Enneking exhibition. 
eb.— Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 
Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 
tists, 


ril—Ohio Water Color Society. 
+ al Akron artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
November—John J. Enneking; teachers of Grand 
Central School; Duveneck Society. 
December—*Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
a Pm Water Color Society. 
arch—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 
A. B. CLOSSON, JR., GALLERIES— 
Jan. 17-29—Paintings, Charles C. Svendsen. 
TRAXEL GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-27—H. H Wessel, Bessie H. Wessel. 
Nov. 29-Dec. 11—J. H. Sharp, of Taos, N. M. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
To Nov. 30—French art of the past 50 years; 
sculpture by Maillol. 
Nov. 30-Jan. 4—Ralph T. King memorial. 
i. 4—Feb. 14—For’n section Carnegie Int’n’l. 
ay-June—Cleveland Soc. of Artists. 


WADE PARK MA"OR— 
Nov. 22-29—Clev-land Society of Artists. 
LINDNER ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Womens Art Club. 
Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 


ov. 3-22—Emil Fuchs. 
Nov. 8-28—Childrens books, illustrations. 
Nov. 23-Dec. 12—John J. Enneking. 
Dec. 14-Jan. 2—Ohio Water Color Society. 
Dec. 31-Jan. 26—Indian shawls; ‘*Birdseye 
View of eee 
Jan. 26-Feb. “=, Women Painters; wax 


portraits, Ethel Frances Mundy. 
Feb. 20-March 14—Tibetan A 
pottery. 


oy 15-April 4—Cornelius and Jessie Arms 


April 6-24—Swiss aintings, Albert Goss. 
April 26-May 15—Art Institute students. 
May 16-June 15—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov. — Exhibition, Adams, Higgins, Garber, 
Scudder; American prints; Camera Club. 
Dec.—Ohio-born women artists. 
Dec. t5-Jan. 16—Fjaestad exhibition. 
Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; 
color show. 
March—Canadian artists. 
April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 
May—Exhibition, art students work. 
June-Aug.—15th. annual exhibition of paintings 
by American artists. 


Persian 


Ohio water 


MOHR GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 4—Frank Townsend Hutchens. 
Dec. 4-11—Old — silver, furniture. 
Feb.—Harry Leith 
March 15-30—Henry R. Poore. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ASSOCIATION OF OKLAHOMA ARTISTS— 
ov. 15-30—Annual exhibition. 


Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
Nov.— Exhibition of etchings. 
Dec.—Educational exhibition, prints. 
Jan.—Paintings by five artists. 
Feb.—Paintings by Taos group. 
March—Exhibition, Erie artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRBRST EE AVCA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 

Nov. 8-Dec. 12—Philadelphia Water Color Club; 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters. 

Jan. 30-March 20—122nd. annual exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

PFNNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 

Nov. 15-Dec.—Objects from the Paris Int’n’l 
aa ee of Modern Decorative and Indus- 
trial Arts. 

ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 

Nov. 6-26—Fellowship of Penn. Academy. 

Dec.—Thirty-third Annual Exhibition. 
an. 7-27—Mrs. Arrah Lee Gaul Brennan. 
an. or Feb.—**Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 

ART ALLIANCE— 
Nov. 1ro-Dec. 1o—Paintings by John Carroll. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
o Dec. 5—Twenty-fifth International. 
Feb. 7-March 7—Annual Exhibition, Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. 


Providence, R .I. 


PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
Nov. 9-21—Sketches by Ralph C. Scott. 
Dec. 7-26—Annual show, little pictures. 
Jan. 4-16—Hope Smith, W. H. Drury, 


Frazier. 
Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. — Seventh annual exhibition, 
States Art League. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Nov.—Exhibit from Am. Fed. of Arts. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
November—Five American artists; tapestries. 
December—Memphis artists; Birren. 
January—Canadian artists; American illustra- 

tors; historic laces; wax miniatures, Ethel 
Frances Mundy. 

February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls; drawings, 
Lillian W. Hale. 

March—Max Bohm; annual exhibition flower 
paintings (Memphis Garden Club). 

April—George Bellows Memorial. 
ay—William Ritschel; “100 Etchings.” 

tae sae York Society of Women Painters. 
uly and August—Taos Society of Artists. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OP FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—Helen M. Turner; Cornelius and Jessie 
Arms Botke. 
Dec.—Prints, Baumann; oriental rugs. 
Feb. —George Bellows Memorial. 
April—Houston Painters and Sculptors. 
May—Houston Photographers and Craftsmen. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
an. s5-Feb. 5—Annual exhibition of paintings. 
ay 5-June s—zoth. annual exhibition, Texas 


Artists. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
ov.—Max Bohm; Wis. Soc. of Applied Arts. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Paintings, Wm. Ritschel hel. 
Dec. BS a, Gertrude Copp. 
i an.—Persian pottery; art for children. 
an. 15-Feb. 15—Sculpture, Louis Mayer. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings by 17 Wisconsin artists. 


John 


Southern 





Old Masters for Detroit 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has, upon 
the advice of its director, Dr. W. R. Val- 
entiner, acquired four representative paint- 
tags by important old masters, say; the 
Free Press. 

“The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
by Antonio Allegri, called Correggio, the 
portrait of the Marchesa Spinola by Sir 
Anthony van Dyck, “The Last Supper,” by 
Nicolas Poussin, and the “Portrait of a 
Girl,” by Francesco Zurburan, bring to the 
collection of the institute fine examples of 





the work of an Italian, a Flemish, a French 
and a Spanish master. 





With an Archeological Flavor 


A clergyman relates this one: A little 
girl playing around in an attic found a hair- 
pin. Moved by curiosity she carried it to 
her mother. 

“Mother, what is this?” she asked. 

“Darling, you take that to your grand- 
mother and she will explain all about it,” 
was the mother’s perplexed answer. 

—Boston Transcript. 
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Wilhelm, Smuggler 


The ex-Kaiser, despite strict German reg- 
ulations forbidding the export or sale to 
persons outside Germany of old masters 
and rare works of art, has managed to 
smuggle out of Germany into Holland 6,600 
of the 12,000 pictures that formerly adorned 
various royal castles, asserts a Berlin dis- 
patch to the London Daily Express. 

Railway truckloads of pictures, antique 
furniture, and valuable old china have been 
allowed to pass over the Dutch frontier to 
Doorn by what German newspapers call the 
criminal negligence of the Prussian Minis- 
try of Finance. 

Priceless treasures have been leaving the 
country classed as ordinary household ef- 
fects. 

Attention has been drawn to this blunder 
by the discovery that the ex-Crown Prin- 
cess in her ignorance of art values, recently 
sold a dusty Hobbema picture to a Swiss 
dealer for £125. The dealer was incautious 
enough to show his find to the famous Ber- 
lin art connoisseur, Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, 
who immediately recognized the picture as 
worth £150,000. He persuaded the dealer, 
without revealing its true value, to ex- 
change it for a less valuable work by Ruys- 
dael, another Dutch painter. 

This valuable Hobbema, which, according 
to reports, was believed to have left Ger- 
many, has thus been saved. 





Boston Sees Mostyn 


Tom Mostyn, Scottish lyrical poet in 
paint and weaver of fantasies, whose art 
is the nearest English equivalent to that of 
Monticelli, has been given his first com- 
prehensive American showing in the Vose 
Galleries in Boston. F. W. Coburn, writing 
in the Herald, says of Mostyn that “there 
is perhaps a haunting Celtic strain in his 
temperament that prompts his incursions in- 
to the dream world of witching light and 
strangely colored shadow.” This critic also 
finds vigor in the Scot’s work, for he says: 

“An impression of coloristic splendor is 
made by the exhibition. Like most of the 
foremost painting of Great Britain’s young- 
er artists, it seems a bit brusque and savage 
as compared with the gentler, more timid 
manipulation that is usual among Ameri- 
can painters. Working, often within short 
chromatic intervals, Mostyn lays the pig- 
ment on thick. He draws with tense, taut 
taches and dabs.” 

The critic of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor singles out “The Garden of Romance,” 
“The Witching Hour,” “The Banquet,” and 
“The Garden of Memory,” typical Mostyn 
fantasies, and says: 

“Decorative painting was intended for 
passive enjoyment, for infusing an atmos- 
phere of serenity into its surroundings. It 
is removed from mundane activity and lifts 
us out of the usual into the fantastic. We 
are indebted to the artists who succeed in 
making us feel the freedom and abandon of 
worlds that are remote and fantastic.” 





Borglum Statue Is Approved 


Gutzon Borglum’s statue of Alexander 
Hamilton Stephens, the vice president of the 
Confederacy, has been approved by the At- 
lanta Chapter of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and will be placed in the 
Hall of Fame at Washington. It shows the 
subject seated, but there is vigor in pos- 








“They Shall Not Pass” 


“Go, stranger, and to Lacedaemon tell 
That here obeying her behest we fell.” 


There will soon be put on view in the 
National Museum of Athens the crested head 
of Leonidas, hero of Thermopylae, recently 
excavated on the site of the Spartan acro- 
polis by the British School at Athens, which 
is declared to be the best piece of sculpture 
found in Greece in a decade. The authori- 
ties are agreed that the battered fragment, 
part of a life-sized statue, represents the 
Spartan king who sacrificed himself holding 
the pass against the Persians. 

“Examination has shown,” writes James 
C. Young in the New York Times, “that 
it was chiselled from Parian marble about 
480-470 B. C. As Thermopylae was fought 
in 480, it is suggested that no man of his 
time would have been more promptly hon- 
ored than would Leonidas by a martial 
statue set on the acropolis. 

“A section of the crest was first uncover- 
ed, but passed unrecognized; then the head 
and torso. Arms and legs were missing. 
Painstaking search has retrieved the left 
leg, from knee to ankle, enclosed by a 
greave or leg armor; also a small piece of 
the right foot and a piece from the edge of 
the shield. The eyes, fashioned of another 
material and inserted, are now lost. As the 
acropolis has not yet been fully explored, 
it is not improbable that other fragments 
will be found. 

“The Leonidas constitutes an addition to 
Hellenic sculpture of the first order. Once 
it stood upon a pedestal, bearing a shield 
upon the left arm and a spear upraised in 
the right. Study of the muscular treat- 
ment proves the attitude to be one of alert 
defense rather than of attack, and this fact 
again suggests Thermopylae.” 





Murphy Paintings at Auction 


On November 26 the American Art Gal- 
leries, in New York, will disperse the studio 
collection of pictures by the late J. Francis 
Murphy presented by him during his life- 
time to his wife. The paintings mainly 
represent his later period, and there are 





In Philadelphia 


In Philadelphia, in the galleries of the 
Pennsylvania Academy, the Philadelphia 
Water Color Club with its twenty-fourth 
annual show is demonstrating, according to 
the Record, that painting in pure water 
color rather than guache is coming into its 
own again, and the Pennsylvania Society 
of Miniature Painters, along with contem- 
porary work, is displaying a room filled 
with old miniatures that, according to the 
Public Ledger, “traces the development of 
the art from Hans Holbein the younger to 
the contemporary era, and by chronological 
hanging presents a connected history.” 

“One of the chief beauties of water color 
is its transparency, as the present exhibition 
amply serves to illustrate,” writes Francis 
J. Ziegler in the Record. There was a 
period, some years ago, when the artists 
seemed bent on ignoring this characteristic 
and were given to indulging greatly in solid 
water color, instead of pure aquarelle, thus 
depriving themselves of the inherent hand- 
someness of their medium, with the result 
that they produced works which were known 
as water colors but which might just as 
well have been painted in oil. The trend 
now seems to be the other way, and the 
majority of the artists represented in the 
present show have given us beautiful ex- 
amples of the uses of transparent washes. 


“The Water Color Club has given us a 
comprehensive and attractive exhibition. 
The grotesque things produced by the ex- 
treme modernists are absent, the keynote of 
the show being conservative, but originality 
is not absent. The general effect, therefore, 
is very pleasant. 

“Childe Hassam’s ‘Afternoon: Promised 
Land,’ a quiet and restful picture of a 
grove of tall trees, has been given the place 
of honor.” 


The Pennsylvania miniaturists are show- 
ing old examples as well as new in cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their society. “Many of the miniatures,” 
writes Dorothy Grafly in the Public Ledger, 
“add to their art interest that which is 
personal or historical, and the display in- 
cludes a variety of portraits of celebrities, 
such as that of Michael Hillegas, first 
Treasurer of the United States, painted 
from life, and that of Mussolini, awarded 
a special honor by the society and painted 
from life last winter by Alyn Williams, 
president of the Royal Miniature Society 
of London.” 

The medal of honor, given annually by 
the society, goes this year to Mrs Clare 
Shepard Shisler, of Pasadena, Calif. 





Barney Baruch and Orpen 


The picturesque Barney Baruch, New 
York stockbroker, whose admiration’ for the 
late Woodrow Wilson led him late in the 
summer to pay 2,600 guineas ($13,000) for 
Sir William Orpen’s original study of the 
wai president, has just commissioned the 


British portraitist to paint four British 
statesmen—Lloyd George, Lord Reading, 
Mr. Churchill and Lord Cecil for a total of 
£8,000 ($38,800). Mr. Baruch began his 
career as a newsboy in New York and be- 
came one of the most influential men on 
the Wall Street stock market. 

The portraits, together with that of Pres- 
ident Wilson, says the London Daily Ex- 
press, will decorate a room in Mr. Baruch’s 
New York home, as a reminder of the part 
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